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WIMBLEDON’S LAST ENGLISHMANS 


A Little Walk From Buckingham Palace 



This little hold-up took place in the Mali the other day while a duck and her ducklings 
walked out of the grounds of the palace to the lake in St. James’s Park. 


A Dock Goes to Sea 


THE BLESSING IN 
DISGUISE 

HOW THE PEOPLE CAME 
s TOGETHER 

The Seed Sown in Sorrow That 
Has Borne Good Fruit 

A PLATFORM IN KANDY 

A severe epidemic of influenza is. the 
last thing anyone would call a blessing, 
but the people of Kandy now see that 
the great sickness which ravaged Ceylon 
in 1918 was truly a blessing in disguise. 

People of all races and creeds went 
to help the sufferer's, and met for the 
first time. " After all,” thought the 
Buddhist, " that Hindu cannot be so 
bad ! ” " Realty,” thohght the Mussul¬ 

man, ” that Buddhist’s religion cannot 
be so different from my own, for he 
visits the sick.” And the Roman 
Catholic missionary found he had much 
in common with the Methodist. 

Why Should the Work Stop i 

When it was all over a Buddhist 
gentleman came to call on an English¬ 
woman who had done great things in 
the epidemic and who happened to be 
a Methodist. ' 

‘ “ Why should the work stop ? ” he 
said. . “ There is still suffering in Kandy. 
Do we not still love our neighbours and 
desire to help them ? ” - •• 

Erom that visit sprang the League of 
Social Service, a wonderful organisation 
which embraces people of all creeds and 
classes. It has established a clinic 
where the poor can consult a doctor, has 
opened play centres for children whose 
parents go out to work, and has formed 
an employment bureau which has saved 
many a poor woman from despair. 
Once a week the Relief Committee meets, 
and no genuine case of distress isrefused 
help by them. Sometimes funeral'ex¬ 
penses are paid, or a sick man conveyed 
free from his distant home to a hospital, 
or rent money is given while the bread¬ 
winner is ill. ■ . 

One Day in the Year 

In any’ case of epidemic or distress 
caused by such a thing as the failure of 
the irice harvest the League is at once 
ready- to deal with it. The whole ex¬ 
penses, of this great service are paid for 
from the collections made on one day- 
in the year ! Rich people give large 
cheques oil that day, and poor people 
give a few halfpence or a little rice.y, 

The annual meeting presents a re¬ 
markable sight. " On the platform sits 
the Secretary of the League, a Methodist 
Englishwoman, flanked by two Buddhist 
priests in yelloiv robes, the high' priest 
of,the Hindu temple, the high priest of 
the Moslem mosque, and the head of 
the Roman Catholic school; All these 
people love God and serve man under 
different names, and such things show 
us that it is no idle dream to talk of a 
day when race-hatreds,: class-hatreds, 
and creed-hatreds..shall 1 cease.. 


A DOCKwhich can take three destroyers 
abreast and give lodging to the 
largest warship seems far too solid a 
thing to go floating across the world. 
But that is what the new naval dock 
for Singapore is doing. 

The dock weighs 50,000 tons. A 
few days ago she left Wallsend to make 
a voyage of 8500 miles. She will go via 
Gibraltar, Malta, the Suez Canal, Aden, 
and Colombo, and as her average speed 
will be three miles an hour she is not 
expected at Singapore tiirNovember 14.' 
It is a ten months’.journey. ’ . 

. ' The floating dock is being towed, by 
eight Dutch tugs belonging to a Rotter¬ 
dam firm which has towed over 50 
floating docks to their destinations, but 
none quite so big as this. 

The centre portion of the dock, which 
has' the heaviest machinery, is being 
towed by itself, with four tugs. The 
two end sections have been fastened 
together for the time being, and four 


tugs have them in hand also. The 
towage staff numbers 80. One team of 
four tugs has a total horse-power of 
over five thousand. . ■ 

Skilled. Tyneside workers travel on 
the dock, and two divers, besides two 
five-ton •' anchors and a windlass in 
case of bad weather. 

It will' be a striking sight when the 
dock passes through the Suez Canal with 
only’ ten feet to spare on either side, for 
she is 178 feet wide, and her great sides 
tower 70 feet above the water-line. ; : 

The engineers of Newcastle-on-Tyne 
are very’ proud of their work, and the 
Dutchmen, on the stout little tugs will 
be proud of theirs, let us hope, when 
they haul the monster into its resting- 
place next autumn. Their task is 
strenuous, exacting, and a little danger¬ 
ous/yet there must be times when it 
will seem dull. Who would like to travel 
at three* miles an hour for. ten months, 
especially’ on the sea ? 


FROM ABRAHAM’S CITY 
TO LONDON TOWN 

THE ROYAL TREASURES 
OF UR 

The Smiling Queen of Long 
Ago at Bloomsbury 

A FINE SIGHT FOR ALL 

It is a long way from Abraham’s city’ 
to the British Museum, but the Royal 
treasures of Ur have made the journey’., 

We have been reading from time to 
time of Mr. Leonard Woolley’s labour 
in the East. When we see these treasures 
we feel that it must be a magician’s, 
wand and not an excavator’s spade that 
has been at work. 

A number of glass cases are ranged 
round the room; some most alluring 
drawings and maps are pinned on stands.. 
There is a lady at the end (also in a 
glass case, but you forget it) to whom 
you would like to bow and say whatever 
greeting was usual to a queen in Ur 
about five thousand. y’ears ago. 

Little Picture-Stories 

The boys, in the meantime, arc 
looking at the wonderful standard of 
mosaic work in shell and lapis-lazuli 
which was dug out of the earth and most 
carefully cleaned and put together 
again. The visitor can walk round and 
round this case, rc.-ding the endless 
tiny picture-stories made by the mosaic; 

Everyone stops b'fore the great gold 
helmet-wig of King Mes-Kalam-Dug, 
which realty belongs to Bagdad, and 
has been lent to us a little while. It must 
have fitted once as delicately as if it 
had been made of padded silk for cold 
winter nights. . ’ . • 7 

The queen’s sledge chariot and the 
harp are among the most amazing of the 
big things. We forget that the wood is 
new when we look at .the gold heads, of 
lions and bulls on the upper .panels. 
Then we spy’out the long reed.drinking-^ 
tubes, richly’ cased, through which the 
queen drank her cooling drinks. - • 

. Beauty From the Past 

Many’ times we have to rub our’eyes 
and wonder if it is, possible that these 
things belong to the world’s” remote 
past. The exquisitely - carved tiny 
objects grouped ’ in several cases are 
beautifulalmost; beyond belief, so 
minute, so '. perfect—monkeys, lions, 
bulls, with links and links of beads. 
Gold, ivpry, shell, and. lapis-lazuli seenT 
to have been the favourite mediums 
worked in by those craftsmen ' with 
such clever fingers. ’ 

Boys and girls who are thinking of 
taking up metal work will do well to 
study the shapes of the vases, big and 
little, .which form part of this exhibition. 
There are two or three, of silver and 
gold, not bigger than a breakfast cup, 
of a shape and proportion which make 
one feel that the secret of perfection was 
lost long since. 
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WIMBLEDON’S LAST 
ENGLISHMAN 

AUSTIN’S GREAT FIGHT 

Why Are We Losing Our Hold 
on the Championship? 

THIS GENERATION AND 
THE RACQUET 

All the world has been crowding to 
the All England lawn tennis courts at 
Wimbledon, or following it on the wire¬ 
less, and now that it is over most of 
those who saw it wish it were beginning 
again. 

The finest of the world’s lawn tennis 
players, Mr. Tilden, M. Cochet, and Miss 
Helen Wills among them, have confessed 
that it was their life’s ambition to be 
victorious at this greatest of all the 
world’s tournaments. The only thing 
that seems to be missing is that All 
England has been so long absent from 
the roll of Wimbledon’s champions. 

The girls do better then the boys. 
Let us not forget that Miss Kitty 
Me Kane won the Ladies Singles four 
years ago and again two years after¬ 
wards ; and that nearly always one of 
our girls reaches the final. Perhaps the 
reason is that English girls make lawn 
tennis a school game, and are taught 
how to play it while their brothers are 
learning cricket and rowing. 

Our Last Hope 

Still there were English boys and 
young men pocketing the English Lawn 
Tennis Championships for years and 
years while all the rest of the world 
was learning the game, and when, 21 
years ago, they let someone else in, it 
was one of their brothers from over the 
seas, the Australian Norman Brookes, 
followed in his turn by the New Zea¬ 
lander Anthony Wilding. We have 
never got our winning racquets to the 



Lacoste (left) and Austin 


right place since the war. Perhaps the 
war may be another reason. 

Before we begin to despond let us 
look back at this last tournament and 
see whether there are any crumbs of 
consolation to be picked up. There was 
one, more than a crumb—a plum. It 
was our young Mr. Austin. He was the 
last of the Englishmen left in the 
running, England’s last hope. He is 
also England’s youngest, and first he 
beat America’s youngest, Coen Junior. 
Then he went on to put up a fight in 
the Centre Court against the great 
M. Lacoste, which is one of the memories 
of the tournament. 

A Masterly Performance 

It was a marvellous performance, 
especially when we remember that 
Austin is not strong, and that every 
stroke in half the games was a tax 
on his strength. He fought superbly, so 
that, at. one time it seemed not im¬ 
possible that he might win. 

For two hours and five sets the slim 
youth (he is hardly more) matched 
forehand drive and cross-court back¬ 
hand return against the greatest master 
of them ; and in the end, utterly ex¬ 
hausted and scarcely able to crawl from 
one corner to another to serve, was 
beaten by his own exhaustion. Lacoste 
Hung an admiring arm round his shoulders 
as the two walked out together. 

There are some other English boys 
coming oh, H. K. Lester, Olliff, and 


NEXT PRESIDENT 
OF U.S.A. 

The candidates 

A Quaker and a Catholic 
Fight for White House 

MR. HOOVER AND MR. SMITH 

Unless'something unexpected happens 
the successor to President Coolidge as 
President of the United States will be 
either Mr, Herbert Hoover or Mr. 
Alfred Smith. Mr. Hoover has been 
chosen as Republican candidate and 
Mr. Smith as Democratic candidate. 

The position is remarkably interesting, 
seeing that Mr. Hoover is a Quaker and 
Mr. Smith a Roman Catholic. 

The election is not till November, 
and the new President does not come 
into office till next March, but the 
choice of candidates has been made 
at two Party Conventions, that of the 
Republicans at Kansas City and that of 
the Democrats at Houston in Texas. 

There is really often more excite¬ 
ment over the choice of candidates 
than over the actual election, for the 
two parties are not greatly divided on 
actual political issues, these being mainly 
fought out within the parties them¬ 
selves, so that reforms come when they 
are ripe, whether one party or another 
is in office. Even the choice of candi¬ 
dates at tlie Conventions turns much 
more on personalities than policies, 
but it does commit the party, more or 
less, for the time being, to the policy of 
its candidate. 

A Hopeless Candidate 

Mr. Alfred Smith has done some very 
good administrative, work as Governor 
of tho State of New York, but two 
things appear against him. He is a 
Roman Catholic, which is not a popular 
thing to be in ■ American politics, and 
he is an opponent of Prohibition, which 
must make him a hopeless candidate, 
for America will never return to the 
free sale of Drink. 

Mr. Hoover is known in Europe as 
the famous man who brought food to 
the famine-stricken countries after the 
war. He has been Secretary of the 
Interior in the Government of Mr. 
Coolidge, and his election would be a 
great inspiration to all who take a wide 
and hopeful view of world affairs. 

Continued from the previous column 
Dearman, all youngsters who will be 
heard of again ; and to return to our 
girls, we have Miss Eileen Bennett, Miss 
Peggy Saunders, Miss Gwen Sterry, and 
Miss Betty Nuthall, all of whom will go 
farther and fare better. 

It is often disappointing when one of 
our promising hopes like young Austin 
last year or Betty Nuthall this summer 
fades out of the picture. But it must be 
remembered that championship tennis 
is like no other kind. When a girl reaches 
fame in pigtails all the world admires 
and applauds, but she is only at the 
beginning. She has to learn new lessons 
in a higher class. Even Helen Wills, w'ho 
played in pigtails eight years ago and 
won a girl’s championship, had to wait 
another three years to become American 
champion, and four more years to win 
at Wimbledon. 

So English boys and girls need not 
be disheartened. But they have to 
remember that championships are not 
won by prattling about them and getting 
their pictures in the papers. Nothing 
but hard work and concentration will 
get them a place at the top table of which 
Sir James Barrie told us the other day. 
The top table is for the real triers, not 
for those who w r ant cheers and publicity. 

A whole generation of English men 
and women, youths and maidens, laid 
the foundations of the table, and made 
lawn tennis a game at which all the 
world wants to play. They have made 
the game and have made Wimbledon. 
It is for the young people of England to 
carry on. 


A PRIME MINISTER’S 

Fall 

Great Happenings From 
Small Beginnings 

One autumn night about three years 
ago a poor lunatic prince made his 
escape from his house of captivity in a 
quiet Sussex lane. Today this incident 
has brought about a crisis in Egypt. 

As a direct sequel to that escape 
the Prime Minister of Egypt has been 
dismissed from his post by his sovereign. 
Almost a generation ago the demented 
prince attacked his cousin, now King 
Fuad of Egypt, in a Cairo club, and 
gravely wounded him. He was after¬ 
wards placed in an asylum in Sussex. 

The prince’s friends brought an action 
in a special court in Cairo to secure 
permission for him to return and resume 
control of his immense fortune, and they 
engaged Nahas Pasha, afterwards Prime 
Minister, and another lawyer, who after¬ 
wards became Speaker of the Egyptian 
House of Commons, to fight the case for 
them. Three charges have now been 
brought against these two. 

It is said that they arranged that their 
fees for this case should be in proportion 
to the money gained if they succeeded, 
an arrangement which is considered 
very improper in every country. 

As soon as the Liberal members of 
Nahas Pasha’s Cabinet heard of these 
charges they resigned, and though his 
own party passed a vote of confidence in 
him, two of the Ministers belonging to it 
replied to the resolution by resigning 
also. It was then that King Fuad took 
action and dismissed Nahas from office. 


DRAMATIC APPEAL IN 
A LAW COURT 
Fate of a Hungarian Writer 

A very dramatic situation came about 
in the Supreme Court of Hungary the 
other day. • 

Baron Louis Hapvany had been 
sentenced to a fine of ^20,000 and four 
years’ imprisonment on charges • of 
damaging the fame of Hungary by his 
writings while in exile. He appealed 
against this heavy sentence. 

The baron was too ill to appear at the 
appeal, but the speech of the State 
Attorney created a. great sensation. 

He declared that the court had made 
a serious mistake in passing so harsh a 
sentence. Nations, like individuals, 
must forgive. The idea that nations 
must not forgive might exist in the 
Sandwich Islands, but forgiveness was 
the principle of a civilised State. 

“ I came to the conclusion that the 
sentence was wrong,” he said, ." and I 
ask the Supreme Court to bring in a 
judgment worthy of the magnanimity 
of the Hungarian nation.” 

The Supreme Court was evidently 
influenced by this appeal, for the im¬ 
prisonment was reduced to eighteen 
months and the fine to ^5000. 

A COMMONER STILL 
The Simple Fame of a 
Public Man 

Mr. Whitley has obtained the King’s 
permission to refuse the honour of being 
made a viscount on his retirement the 
other day from the Speakership of the 
House of Commons. 

It is said that he is the first Speaker 
who has refused a seat in the House of 
Lords as a reward for his services; 
but many great men who have served 
their country have done so. Mr. 
Gladstone preferred to remain a Com¬ 
moner to the end of his.days, and no 
title, we are sure, could add honour to 
such a name and such a life. 

We shall all think of Mr. Whitley 
still as one of our great Commoners. 


MR. MACQUISTEN 
AND HIS LITTLE LAMB 

PARLIAMENT KNOWS 
BETTER 

A Great Step for Human 
Kindness Taken in the House 

THE HUMANE KILLER 

Playful Members of Parliament have 
christened Mr. Macquisten as Mary, 
because he told them that in his boy¬ 
hood he was given charge of sheep and 
their lambs. 

He made them his friends, he said. 
They all knew their names, and the 
lambs followed him about. It will be 
remembered that the lamb in the 
nursery rhyme followed Mary to school 
one day. The C.N. wonders what one 
of Mr. Macquisten’s lambs would have 
thought if it had followed him to the 
House of Commons the other day and 
heard what he said about killing sheep. 

What a Penny Would Do 

The House was giving final considera¬ 
tion to the Bill which provides for the 
use of the humane killer in Scotland 
and for the licensing of slaughtermen. 
Pigs, unfortunately,' -are already ex¬ 
cluded from the Bill, and the Federation 
of Meat Traders wanted to have sheep 
excluded as well, and Mr. Macquisten, 
the Lamb’s Friend, undertook to move 
the necessary amendment for them. 

More wonderful still were the reasons 
he gave for this demand, but Mr. 
Macquisten is a lawyer and may be 
forgiven for that. It would be expensive, 
he said, and when a lot of sheep had to 
be killed at the same time the firing of 
so many shots would be bad for the 
slaughterman’s nerves ! It was shown 
in reply to this nonsense that the cost 
would not be more than a penny for 
each sheep, and that for this penny a 
sheep could be soothed into uncon¬ 
sciousness in less than a second instead 
of being plunged into half a minute of 
agony by lulling with a knife. If we 
count 30 slowly and then count two we 
shall realise whether the difference 
is worth a penny to people who love 
animals as Mr. Macquisten used to love 
his little lambs. 

The Bill Passed 

Happily, the House of Commons has 
passed the Bill in spite of Mr. Macquisten. 
Unfortunately, though sheep are in¬ 
cluded, pigs, as we have seen, are not, 
and slaughterers licensed to kill food 
for Jews and Mohammedans are excused 
from using the humane killer. 

The C.N. is strongly opposed to .all 
these exceptions. Now that thehumane 
killer has proved to be humane and 
cheap, and thoroughly practicable in 
every way, all animals for all people 
should be humanely killed, and kindly 
people with warm hearts must not rest 
till this has been achieved. 


THINGS SAID 

Scouting has given me a new life. 

Sir Robert Baden-Rowell 
I am sick of celebrating victory. 

Admiral Drury-Lowe 

The renunciation of war is not enough. 

Lord Grey of Fallodon 
A bus has a holiday every 23 days. 

A Bus Conductor 

Why should not the Cabinet occa¬ 
sionally meet in a slum ? Lord Melchelt 
Our people are taxed by laws they 
cannot understand. Mr. Justice Rowlatl 
The civilisation of (one age is the 
barbarism of the next. Canon Donaldson 
I have seen a skull-house become a 
school-house. A Solomon Islands Missionary 
I represent Empire Builders retired 
from business. A Professor of Old Languages 
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THE RIGHTEOUS MAN 
AND HIS BEAST 

TEACHING KINDNESS 

Universities to Help Men to 
Love Animals 

SHAKESPEARE AND THE 
HUNTERS 

An interesting movement which all 
good people will welcome has been 
started to put the influence of our uni¬ 
versities definitely on the side of kind¬ 
ness to animals. 

The meeting at which the movement 
was born was held at King’s College, 
London, under the presidency of Pro¬ 
fessor Hobday, Principal of the Royal 
College of Veterinary Surgeons. 

That such an association' should be 
necessary humbles us when we remember 
how much we owe to animals. Generally 
the people of this country deserve credit 
for their love of animals, but there are 
still among us people with whom cruelty 
is a fashionable amusement, and who 
delight in sports that inflict great suffer¬ 
ing on helpless and innocent creatures. 
We very much hope the influence of this 
new university movement will be seen in 
the decline of such sports as deer-hunt¬ 
ing, stag-hunting, coursing, and other 
organised barbarities of the countryside. 

A Terrible Indictment 

On the whole, the animal world has a 
terrible account against mankind for 
cruelty, systematic and long continued. 
On the day the Colosseum was dedicated 
by the Emperor Titus 5000 animals were 
slaughtered for so-called sport in the 
arena. Under Nero 400 tigers fought 
there with bulls and elephants. Trajan 
had games continuing for 123 days in 
which lions, tigers, elephants, rhino¬ 
ceroses, hippopotamuses, giraffes, bulls, 
stags, and even crocodiles and snakes 
were employed to give novelty to the 
terrible spectacle.' 

Yet it was in Nero’s day that a noble 
pagan voice was first raised oh behalf of 
animals. Plutarch, from whom Shake¬ 
speare drew materials for four of his 
plays, was the first writer outside the 
Bible to urge humanity to animals on the 
broad ground of universal benevolence. 

In Tudor and Stuart Days 

Certain earlier schools of Greek thought 
had urged similar kindness, but on differ¬ 
ent grounds, for the followers of 
Pythagoras believed that when the body 
dies the soul passes on into yet another 
body, and so in persecuting an animal 
one might be torturing a human soul 
unawares. 

England never rivalled Rome in its 
cruelties because it had not equal 
resources, but our forefathers did their 
best in cruel abominations, and in Tudor 
and Stuart days bear-baiting and dog¬ 
fights took the place of the orgies of the 
Colosseum. It is curious that Shake¬ 
speare, when his theatres were not being 
closed by plague, had as chief rivals the 
beast fights of his time. 

A Message to be Broadcast 

Shakespeare cannot have known of 
Plutarch’s plea for animals, but we may 
imagine from his moving picture of the 
deer mortally wounded by the spear of a 
hunter in As You Like It what he would 
have said of our mounted butchers of 
these gentle creatures ; and his many 
references to birds show that he was an 
observer and lover of the timid things 
of the wilds. 

We shall never have another Shake¬ 
speare, and the world will know no new 
Plutarch, but we are glad that their 
message will be broadcast and kept 
green in the new fellowship of kindness 
which is to work through the univer- 
riries of the world. 


SUMMER OUT OF DOORS 



A match on the Centre Court at Wimbledon 



An exciting ride on a wooden horse 
at the seaside 


A jolly party of girls on the Thames 
at Maidenhead 



A batsman deals with a difficult ball 


A motoring party picnics by the roadside 


A thrilling race at Henley Regatta 


The summer season is now in full swing and people of all ages are enjoying, either as 
participants or as spectators, the numerous forms of open-air sports and pastimes, some of 
the most popular of which are illustrated here. 


A TALK ON A RIVER 
BANK 

ROMANS AND THE 
WATER-WHEEL 

Discoverers of Power in the 
Ancient World 

NATURE AS ENGINEER 

A company of grown-up C.N. readers 
were chatting the other day over a 
collection of Roman coins, pottery, and 
brickwork unearthed from a green field 
flanking the River Darent. 

When the earth of the meadow was 
turned up to make way for foundations 
of new houses, there, astonishingly pre¬ 
served, 18 inches beneath the soil, lay 
the remains of a Roman villa which had 
fallen and been buried and forgotten 
for perhaps 1400 years. 

One of the friends lives not far from 
that ancient site, in a beautiful old 
house which figures as a water-mill in 
Domesday Book and must have existed 
in that form in Roman times. It may 
have been the source of flour supply for 
. the buried Roman villa. 

Granary of the Ancient World 

The question arose, Did the Romans 
use that water-wheel — a contrivance 
which still drives the paper mills dotted 
along the banks of the beautiful little 
river ? Undoubtedly they did. They 
were masters of Egypt, as of Mesopo¬ 
tamia, and in Egypt today the natives 
use the same sort of water-wheel which 
served the Pharaohs, while Mesopo¬ 
tamia still runs the type of water-wheel 
whose work in drawing-water from the 
Tigris and the Euphrates made the 
land between those rivers the unmatched 
granary of the ancient world. 

Water-power was of primary import¬ 
ance to a teeming people established 
in lands where the Sun is always fierce 
and vegetation depends for its life; on 
the aid of man in furnishing it with 
moisture. It was in his native Syracuse, 
the old Sicilian city, that Archimedes 
invented his famous screw-pump, but 
it was in the Egyptian city of Alex¬ 
andria, 1000 miles away, that he went to 
school and probably saw a water-raising 
device for the first time. The Romans 
killed Archimedes when, they captured 
Syracuse, and then all his inventions 
became their property. 

Founder of Water-Mechanics 

He received gifts of learning from 
Alexandria, and gave her back tenfold, 
so that in the generation following that 
of Archimedes there came the rise of the 
astonishing Ctesibius and his immortal 
pupil Hero. The master may be 
deemed the true founder of water- 
mechanics, for from his brain sprang the 
siphon, the hand-worked fire-engine, 
and. the force-pump, while Hero in¬ 
vented the first steam-engine. 

I11 Hero’s hands this ancestor of all 
steam-engines served to open and close 
the doors of the temple, miraculously 
as the multitude thought ; in Sir 
Charles Parsons's hands the steam- 
turbine has become the great power- 
generator for our huge sea-going vessels 
i as well as the prime mover in our leading 
industrial establishments. The Romans 
j inherited the scientific bequests of Ctesi- 
! bius and Hero and Archimedes ; they 
had the water-wheel and much more. 

The Supreme Engineer 

But Nature is the supreme hydraulic 
j engineer. The Sun and the seas are 
: the parents, and power is their offspring, 
i That vapour which we see clouding the 
I morning air and wreathing the sunset as 
j with a veil will descend in rain upon the 
mountains or the hills, to fill a foaming 
river, to boil over Victoria Falls, to 
light a hundred cities, to drive the 
machines of a thousand factories ; and 
then to rise again as a new vapour to 
feed the Nile or the Mississippi. 
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THE GOOD BAD 
BOYS 

FREEDOM OF THE 
BORSTAL CAMP 

An Idea that the Government 
ShQuld Adopt 

A LAD ON HIS HONOUR 

In Borstal institutions for bad boys, a 
silent revolution has been going on for 
the last five years which the Home 
Secretary now asks the public to make a 
permanent reformation. Sir William 
Joynson-Hicks wants support for the 
Borstal boy’s annual camp. 

When we hear that appeal it turns 
our thoughts to what the Borstal boy 
is, what he does, how he lives, and 
what he is' to become. The last of those 
questions is the one to which we would 
fain supply a hopeful answer. It will 
seem to many that the camp life for 
which a plea is made is something that 
may enable a hopeful answer to be given. 

A Daring Experiment 

The Borstal boy has been sent to such 
an institution very often because he has 
been deemed hopeless, or incorrigible, 
or the worst boy in the town, and 
nobody knew what else to do with him. 
In the institution he is, disciplined 
sternly ; he is made to work ; his treat¬ 
ment is kindly or severe according to 
his behaviour. The Borstal way is a 
vast improvement on the old reforma¬ 
tory system. It turns many boys out 
far better than when they went in. 
Sometimes they are no better. They 
turn out badly. 

If a boy is hopeless, perhaps he 
should be .given something to hope for. 
That was the idea at the back of a plan 
which was put into execution five years 
ago as a daring experiment. A hundred 
Borstal bad boys were taken out and 
sent to enjoy the liberty of a week’s 
open-air camp. 

A Lesson in Citizenship 

Imagine what that meant to these 
boyish outcasts ! A week of play ! A 
week to pretend to be a hunter, a scout, 
a playboy—anything a boy likes, with 
no tasks except jolly ones, no invisible 
placards up everywhere to say " You 
must not ” or "You shall not,” but a 
week when a boy might feel he belonged 
to himself. And with that would come a 
dim, growing notion that he had to 
think of what others liked if he were 
going to do what he liked himself. 

Every free Boy Scout knows what 
camp life is to him, what it teaches him, 
and how he is to get the best out of it. 
It makes a man of him. It is a lesson 
in becoming a citizen. He learns that 
service is perfect freedom, which is 
what it takes some of us all our lives to 
know. These Borstal boys had never 
before had a chance to see that it might 
be true. 

How the Promise Was Kept 

They perhaps do not know it now ; 
they know only that the annual camp 
is the brightest week in their lives. 
Perhaps they do not even know that 
they are grateful. But for five years 
they have shown their gratitude in a 
very practical way. Every lad who has 
gone to these camps has given his 
promise not to run away, and not one 
in a hundred has broken his word. That 
is not bad for five hundred of the worst 
boys in the town. 

For these and many more reasons Sir 
William Joynson-Hicks may confidently 
ask the public to help in this great idea 
by sending subscriptions for the camps 
to the Director of the Borstal Associa¬ 
tion, Buckingham Street, Strand. But, 
though private generosity may gladly 
respond to such a call, the need is as much 
a public one as the need for hospitals. 

The Borstal institution is a hospital 
for the minds of boys who are most often 
bad because they cannot help it. 


A REMARKABLE 
GAME OF CRICKET 

THE BALL THEY CANNOT 
SEE 

Wonderful Spirit of a Blind 
Team in the Field 

SOME SECRET SOURCE 
OF COURAGE 

A remarkable game of cricket, so : 
unlike the cricket played anywhere 
else that a passer-by would wonder 
what game it was, has lately taken 
place in London between two sides of 
boys. It is a game which takes place 
every year. 

The boys seem to find it very good 
fun, rushing about as if it were blind- 
man’s buff, but bowling and fielding and 
making runs in excellent fashion. As 
a matter of fact, the game is blind-boys’ 
cricket, for the two sides are chosen 
from the East London School for Blind 
Children and the Royal Normal College: 
for the Blind. Some of the .cricketers; 
are quite blind ; others are partly so. 

It ought to be the most pathetic 
sight to anyone who, watching the boys, 
knows of their affliction, but they play 
the game so keenly, with such high 
spirits and such uncanny perception 
of where the ball is, that after-a time 
their sad affliction is forgotten—as they 
seem to forget it themselves. 

Listening for the Ball 

When the new batsman comes in he 
stands waiting, as one might say, with 
his ears open. 

The bowler has paced the length of 
the wicket to get the idea in his. mind of 
how far he has to send the ball. He 
touches the stumps at the bowler’s 
end with his left hand before delivering 
the ball with his right, so as to get title 
proper direction. 

The ball is made of heavy basketwork, 
with jingling bells inside it. As it bumps 
along the pitch the batsman listens for 
it, and smites at it when it comes near. 
If he hits it, everyone can hear the 
smack, and then the whole field, batsman 
and bowler as well, listens hard. The 
fieldsmen listen so as to stop the ball 
when it trundles near them ; sometimes 
they may catch it, but that is just luck. 
The batsman listens because, if the ball 
stops jingling, that must' be because 
someone has fielded it. If it goes 
merrily jingling to the out-field, he runs. 
The East London boys in the last match 
ran op a score of 46, 

Fun and Cleverness 

Everybody seems to work tre¬ 
mendously hard, and sometimes the 
fielders run into one another. This 
seldom happens to the batsmen, who 
are taught the rule of the road, always 
to keep to the left. But such fun and 
cleverness are evident to all who watch 
them at play that one is filled with 
admiration at their boyish good humour 
and light-heartedness. It seems such 
a misfortune to be blind, but there is 
something in these blind boys which 
makes them forget it. 

The old proverb says God builds the 
nest of the blind bird. It is certain that 
God gives some secret source of courage 
and contentment to the blind boy. 


Continued £rom the previons column 
Badness was as much a part of them as 
rickets. The camp is part of their cure, 
a light cure. The payment for it 
should be out of public funds, a subsidy 
from a National Moral Health Ministry. 

Meanwhile all who love boyhood and 
liberty should try to help to get these 
gutter-sparrows out of their cages when 
it can be done, remembering what a 
writer of our time said in an essay he 
wrote for boys and girls : " One person 
I have to make good, Myself ; but my 
duty to my neighbour is to make him 
happy, if I can.” 


THE MUTINY THAT 
NEVER HAPPENED 

Much Ado 

AND ALL’S WELL THAT 
ENDS WELL 

Wireless is a wonderful help in assur¬ 
ing us of the safety of friends at sea, 
but, as we have just been learning, it 
may have a • painfully opposite effect 
if it is not wisely used. 

The Commonwealth liner Jervis Bay 
was crossing the Indian Ocean with 
600 passengers when their friends were 
startled by the publication of a -wireless 
message from her commander. Captain 
Daniel, saying, “ Having trouble with 
eight desperate stowaways ; is any 
warship on the track ? ” A longer 
message spoke of “ mutiny and in¬ 
cendiarism ”; and yet another said, 
" Mutiny ; threatening set ship on fire; 
send immediate assistance.” 

The Public Anxiety 

Reassuring messages came later, but 
in view of the grave references to mutiny 
and incendiarism the public was con¬ 
sumed with anxiety till the Jervis Bay 
readied Colombo. Then it was found 
that the crew had maintained perfect 
discipline. The passengers and the crew, 
and even the captain himself, appeared 
full of indignation at the idea that they 
had not done so. Eight stowaways 
were landed and brought before a magis¬ 
trate, who sent them to prison for 
having obtained their passages without 
paying for them, disobeying orders to 
work, and damaging their bedding and 
other ship property, but not for mutiny 
or incendiarism ! 

What the Stowaways Did 

It is clear that the stowaways be¬ 
haved very badly, defying authority, 
fighting against imprisonment, picking 
the lock of their prison, huming their 
bedding, and frightening some of the 
passengers, though not nearly so much 
as the wireless messages frightened their 
friends. Their bonfires caused grave 
anxiety to those who knew that the 
wires controlling the steering-gear passed 
over the roof of their prison, and that 
there was much inflammable material 
near, but a wetting with the ship’s hose 
seems to have quieted the desperadoes, 
and the naval vessels which responded 
to the S.O.S. had happily nothing 
particular to do when they reached the 
distressed liner’s side. 

The case has excited much public 
interest on account of its unusual 
character, but in the end it appears 
to have been a case of much ado about 
a matter which might have been dealt 
with on the ship itself. All is well, 
however, that ends well. 


ELECTRICITY FOR ALL 
A Penny a Unit in Time 

Slowly but surely our national sj^stem 
of electric power is being evolved. 
When it is completed, we are told by the 
Chairman of the Commissioners, the 
householder will obtain his electricity 
at a penny a rmit. 

If he only takes it for lighting it will 
cost 3d. or qd. still, but if he takes it 
for lighting, heating, and cooking (as 
who would not if he could afford it ?) 
it will cost him only a penny. 

The Commissioners have just com¬ 
pleted their iourth divisional scheme 
of electric supply, that for North- 
Western England and North Wales,, 
an area covering over 9000 square 
miles with a population of nearly seven 
millions. The transmission system, with 
the new stations and extensions, will 
cost over nine million pounds and will 
take five or six years to complete. 


FIXING THE FRANC 

VICTORY FOR 
M. POINCARE 

Strengthening the Basis of the 
National Currency 

EFFECT OF THE WAR 

France has captured her franc and 
caged it, so that it shall not fly away any 
more. The recapture was made many 
months ago : now the caging has been 
successfully carried out. 

In the years that followed the war 
French Governments had not the cour¬ 
age to impose enough taxation to pay 
the cost of government; whenever 
they tried to do so the French Parlia¬ 
ment turned them out ! So France had 
to keep borrowing more and more 
money, and printing more and more 
paper francs to pay their way. So the 
franc went down in value, and, of course, 
the more the franc went down the more 
francs the Government wanted. The 
more it wanted the more it printed, 
and the more it printed the more they 
went down ! 

Facing the Facts 

That was the flight of the franc. How 
was it to be recaptured ? All sensible 
French Governments knew in their 
hearts how it could be done, but they 
were afraid to do it. At last things 
became so desperate that the nation 
made up its mind to face the facts, 
and M. Poincare was made Prime 
Minister to do what was needed. 

He put on fresh taxation and made 
the people pay it, and sd made income 
balance expenditure. He set aside 
revenues to pay off debt, and so made 
people at home willing to lend at reason¬ 
able interest. He arranged with Britain 
and America for the repayment of war 
debt, and so restored confidence abroad 
in the pledged word of France. At 
once the' franc left off going down and 
was soon going up again 

The Important Thing 

Indeed the franc went up so fast and 
so far that M. Poincare actually had 
to stop it ! When it was going down 
people who had lent money when it was 
up received back less in value than they 
had lent; when it was going up people 
who had lent money when it was down 
received back in their turn less in value 
than they had lent. So, of course, 
there was a fresh outcry, and French¬ 
men learned that the important thing 
about money is that it should stand 
steadily at one value. 

So the franc was stabilised, .as the 
saying is. That is to say, the Bank 
of France, under M. Poincare’s direction, 
bought and sold gold and foreign money 
in such a way as to keep the franc at a 
steady value. Before the war the franc 
was roughly worth rod. Then it went 
down to something like a penny, and 
now it was up again to about 2d. 
And there it’was kept. Some people 
wanted it brought up higher, even up 
to the old rod. But that would have 
brought ruin to many people. So the 
Government, like Brer Rabbit, lay low 
and said nuffing. 

The Franc Fixed at 2d. 

But this, too, had its inconvenience. 
People wanted to know for business 
purposes not only what the franc was 
worth now, but whatit was going to be 
worth a year or 20 years later. So now 
at last a law has been passed fixing it 
permanently at 2d., about 125 francs to 
the pound. The new Bill was passed 
in a single day by both Chambers of 
Parliament before anyone outside had 
a chance to cry out. The franc is 
declared to be worth so many milli¬ 
grammes of gold, and gold at that rate 
can henceforth be had for paper francs at 
the Bank of France under certain con¬ 
ditions, as gold can be had at the Bank 
of England for paper sovereigns. So 
money is now on a gold basis, with fixed 
value, in both countries. ■ 

Thus ends the sensational flight of the 
franc, safe in a cage, no more to roam. 
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TRIALS OF THE BASRA 
BUS 

Camels to the Rescue 

When the Basra bus starts out over 
the desert for Nasiriyeh it expects more 
adventures than befall Number Eleven 
on its way from Liverpool Street to 
Shepherd’s Bush. But the lagt Basra 
bus took its 21 passengers through 
perils like those which desert caravans 
encountered in the days of the Caliph 
Haroun-al-Raschid. 

Eirst the bus got lost on its 70-miles 
journey. When it was 12 hours late 
nobody at Nasiriyeh was perturbed, 
because in that land of leisure half a 
day one way or another is not regarded 
as of much account. 

But when it was a day late anxious 
relatives of the passengers remembered 
that on the road to Nasiriyeh there had 
been, only a few months before, raids by 
the armed tribesmen of the western 
desert. The bus had left on the Satur¬ 
day. It had disappeared completely. 
By Sunday afternoon four machines of 
the Air Force were scouring the desert’s 
dusty face in search of it. 

Not till Wednesday morning did one 
of the machines find it. Then the airmen 
came on it stuck in the sand far from 
its proper route and perilously near 
the country of the Nejd highwaymen. 
A police party was sent out, not by 
motor but by the old-fashioned ship 
of the desert—the camel. The age-old 
animal did its work well. The relief 
expedition found that the passengers, 
cast into despair when the bus broke 
down, had trudged 50 miles through 
the burning sands to seek help. 

Two of the party were women, and 
several were almost at their last gasp. 
Such are the vicissitudes bus passengers 
encounter in far places. By the side of 
them the misadventure of being held 
up by a block in the Strand for twenty 
minutes, or of having to stand up out¬ 
side on a rainy day all the way to 
Putney, seems easy to be borne. 


TWO WAYS WITH BEES 
Good and Bad 

Here are two stories of a swarm of 
bees, one in Nottingham and the other 
one in Fulham. 

At Nottingham the swarm settled on 
the wall of a house, and bystanders 
appear to have been satisfied with I 
looking at them till a beekeeper came 
along and swept them into a cardboard 
box with his bare hands. 

Not so in Fulham. There the bees 
settled on a handcart outside a store, 
though some of them flew into the 
kitchen behind. They covered the hand¬ 
cart like a carpet, and some clever person 
lighted a cardboard box to drive them 
off. The fire, instead of driving them 
off, set alight the handcart, so water 
was poured on with no better effect. 

Then the police took charge, made a 
cordon round the offenders, and sent 
for the fire brigade. The fire brigade 
sent a message that its work was fight¬ 
ing flames, not bees, so the police 
formed a water brigade or bucket 
chain of their own and deluged the poor 
bees again. Then here, too, a bee¬ 
keeper arrived, went off to fetch a skip, 
and swept the swarm into it. 

Neither the Nottingham nor the 
Fulham swarm stung a single human 
being, wise -or foolish ! 

In the Auction Rooms 


The following prices have lately been paid 
in the auction rooms for objects of interest. 


Louis XV tapestry . . 

. £15,760 

Painting by Van Goyen 

. £1600 

Portrait by Raeburn . . 

. £-780 

Burns’s Poems, 1787 . . 

. '£600 

Portrait by Van Dyck . 

. £477 

Moldavia stamp . . . . 

£400 

Kelmscott edition of Chaucer 

. £-350 

Sheraton writing-table . . 

. £310 

Charles II tankard . . . 

. £157 

Flemish tapestry panel 

£150 

Georgian wall mirror . 

. £112 

Stuart needlework panel . 

. £100 

A set of the f 3 famous engravings of Cries 
of London, after Francis Wheatley, sold 

for £3300. 



THE LINER MEETS THE 
WHALE 

An Atlantic Adventure 

There was a very young whale in the 
Atlantic whose sad fate is told in a line in 
the log of the White Star liner Homeric, 
j It was dinner-time. The passengers 
were sitting down to a pleasant dinner. 
The whale, it is surmised, after its 
own pleasant meal, was enjoying an 
after-dinner nap. 

A slight jar was felt by the liner. 
A very unpleasant jar was felt by the 
whale. That is all its story except that the 
liner’s engines had to be backed before 
the ship and the whale were parted. 

George Stephenson said, when asked 
what would happen if a cow strayed 
in front of his new locomotive, that 
it woidd be very awkward for the coo. 
It was very awkward for the whale. 

The march of progress is altogether 
too much for these leisurely leviathans 
of the sea. In the Arctic and Antarctic 
Oceans they are being scattered and 
dispersed because of the oil they bring, 
and nowhere can they find a friend. 
This was said to be a very young whale 
that had strayed from its mother. 
Future generations of whales may 
acquire a special knowledge of the ways 
of civilisation, and learn that great liners 
should be scrupulously avoided. 


THE WORLD’S BIGGEST 
OMELETTE 
150,000 Eggs 

As we all know, making an omelette 
needs-a great deal of care, and it was 
rather curious that the world’s biggest 
omelette should have been made by 
accident. This omelette contained 
150,000 eggs, and was the result of a 
collision between a goods train and a 
light engine in Italy, near Milan. 

The eggs were smashed by the force 
of the impact between the two locomo¬ 
tives and partially cooked by the steam 
escaping from the engine. 


THE MAN WHO SET THE 
CAPTIVE FREE 

Cyrus of Persia 

PALACE OF A GREAT 
BIBLE FIGURE 

Since Adam delved, according to the 
old story, and history began, digging has 
never made so much history as today. 

People are digging up history in almost 
every corner of the Earth. Persia has 
its own history-digging department 
headed by a German archaeologist. Pro¬ 
fessor Hertzfeld. The professor has 
found a palace of King Cyrus in the 
Shiraz country, and in it a stone statue 
believed to represent the king himself. 

This was the King. Cyrus of whom the 
Bible tells us, who released the Israelites 
from captivity 25 centuries ago and set 
them to rebuild the Temple at Jeru¬ 
salem. Unlike Pharaoh before him, 
he released them willingly, accepting 
readily the counsel given him, as the 
Israelites believed, by Yah well Himself. 

The act was in accordance with all- 
wc know of this great king. Beginning 
as a tributary princeling under the Medes, 
he soon threw off the yoke and con¬ 
quered Persia, Lydia (the kingdom of 
Croesus), and Babylon in succession. 
But his was a new kind of empire. 
Instead of capturing his enemies and 
destroying their cities, he treated them 
with kindness and allowed them to 
practise their own religions. 


TUBBY GOES TO ROME 

Princess Myrian Potenziani, daughter 
of the Governor of Rome, has visited 
our island and taken an English com¬ 
panion back to Italy with her. 

Lucky companion to see. the romantic 
Mediterranean, the bright flowers, silver 
olive orchards, turreted hill towns, 
Roman ruins, and magnificent churches ! 
Unfortunately, he will not appreciate 
them fully, for he is a young cairn terrier 
given to the Princess by London’s 
Lady Mayoress. His name is Tubby. 
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Living on a Planet 

ne of the most hopeful signs 
of the times is the return 
of the United States to world 
affairs. America has learned that 
she lives on a planet. 

It has not always been so. 
After the war the Western Re¬ 
public withdrew into a seclusion 
.which has since shocked Europe. 
It seemed an incredible step, and 
the cause is still very much of a 
mystery to the rest of the world. 

Here was a country famous for 
its philanthropy, a country that 
has done noble work for suffer¬ 
ing mankind through voluntary 
agencies organised by its citizens. 
As a nation America had joined 
in checking military- aggression. 
Yet when the great business of 
making a firm. and final peace 
confronted mankind the United 
States drew back and entrenched 
itself aloof beyond the Atlantic. 

It almost appears as if that 
state of mind had now exhausted 
itself, and it is America that has 
found a very simple way of 
leading the world to a final 
Peace. Europe has been earnestly 
feeling her way toward the same 
great end, and the problem has 
been how America could be wel¬ 
comed to take a share in the 
great work without disturbing 
what has been done at Geneva 
and Locarno. America herself 
appears to have solved that pro¬ 
blem, and whatever local obstacles 
to her solution may have arisen 
the welcome given to Mr. Kellogg’s 
historic appeal, must be very 
gratifying to his compatriots, for 
no venture of the kind has ever 
more deeply moved the hearts of 
men the world over. 

It is quite clear that America 
cannot think permanently of the 
world as two worlds. She is 
linked with the whole world in 
too many ways to allow of her 
isolation. Her cooperation is 
needed; nothing can be done with¬ 
out her. All that is asked of 
her is that she shall see thought¬ 
fully what the problems of other 
parts of the world really are, 
that she shall sympathise with 
their, difficulties and understand 
their obligations. 

All the best minds of Europe 
believe that the best minds of 
America are entirely at one with 
them in the desire for a peace 
that will embrace the civilised 
world If that is so there can be 
nothing to prevent agreement. 
We have all to remember that 
we live on a planet, and that the 
interests of the planet are the 
interests of our countries, just as 
the well-being of any part of the 
human body is necessary to the 
well-being of the whole. 

The outlook toward the Great 
Peace for which so many men 
have died, for which the world 
has paid so heavy a price, has 
never been so favourable as now, 
and we look forward hopefully 
to some very great event. 


Men and women of ■ nearly fifty 
countries have been discussing 
milk at Westminster. We hope they 
will never cease discussing it till every 
child on Earth can drink clean milk. 
© 

Wimbledon 

^Iimbledon has come and gone 
again, leaving deeper impressions 
of the game and of what is called for 
in the players. 

Thanks very largely to Wimbledon 
and its tournament, tennis has made 
abounding strides in popularity as a 
pastime and as a spectacle. From the 
spectator’s point of view its infinite 
variety appeals to,the eager, restless 
spirit of the time. From the player it 
demands more physical and mental 
fitness than any other' game. It is a 
game for the young, for those supple 
in muscle and quick of brain. 

And so good-bye to Wimbledon 
once more, with great regret. Why 
can we not have two of these great 
pageants every summer ? 

© 

Aunt Sally 

"fiiE war against Aunt Sally con¬ 
tinues. The Minister of Trans¬ 
port declares that these hideous 
arrangements for selling petrol are 
not only jarring to the ordinary man, 
but bad business. Lord Crawford 
says petrol pumps are “ hideous, vul¬ 
gar, ostentatious advertising tubes.” 
And we hear on excellent authority 
that one of the big powers behind 
Mr. Shell agrees entirely with the 
C.N. on the subject, so that we may 
look forward to something happening 
to secure the burial of Aunt Sally 
perhaps earlier than we-expected. 

No flowers, by request. 

© 

One More Good Thing 

w have never had any doubt that 
the world is getting better. In 
a hundred ways it is better every day. 

Now we are told that drunkenness 
in the Army is almost a thing of the 
past, and that if you go into a wet 
canteen on. pay-day you will find 
hardly anyone there. 

We hear of one man who goes there 
regularly— to work up for his examina¬ 
tion, because it is “ the quietest 
place in the barracks.” 

So that there is one more good 
thing to be put down. 

© 

The Lout and His Litter 

jyjoRE bad news for the Litter Lout. 

After the London General come 
the Boy Scouts of Farnborough in 
Kent. They are to keep their fields 
clear of litter as their daily good turn. 

The C.N. wishes them well, and 
would like to see their example 
followed by the Scouts and Guides of 
every village. If these two great armies 
would take him in hand the Lout and 
his litter would cease to be a nuisance.. 


Middlesex Hospital is Going Up 

jyjiDDLESEx Hospital is falling 
down, we were all being told a 
little while ago. 

Today the news is that Middlesex 
Hospital is going up. Over four 
hundred thousand pounds have been 
received toward the million pounds 
that are needed, and half of this 
sum has come from an unknown man. 

It is excellent news. We do not 
think there have ever been so many 
unknown men doing good in the world 
as there are today. 

’ © 

Tip-Cat 

’"J'iie modern American, we are told, 
is not adventurous. So those 
Wild West stories must be fiction. 

E 

N movement is on foot to create good¬ 
will between motorists and pedes¬ 
trians. We hope nobody runs it down. 
Q 

.actor says he dislikes work in¬ 
tensely. He is not used to any¬ 
thing but playing. 

B 

Jazz is described as 
musical measles. 
Why musical ? 

B 

A man has been 
discovered with 
an armstretch of 
twelve feet.. Quite 
a centipede. 

Q 

Jt is said that fast¬ 
ing will cure 
many diseases. So 
that is why the 
doctors always put 
us on a diet. 

S 

A BAND Of 38 
saxophone play¬ 
ers has been started in America. If 
nobody stops them it is hoped they will 
go far. 

B 

Qood weather has an excellent effect 
on the theatre. Good plays -can 
even take an audience by storm. 

© 

The Daniels 

Dare to be a Daniel, 

Dare to stand alone 

we used to sing at Sunday School, and 
we have always liked our Daniels. 
But it is sad to see them in the den 
of the wrong lions. 

Two Daniels have just gone wrong. 
In the House of Commons Mr. 
Macquisten, K.C., who confessed that, 
he used to call little lambs by their 
names so that they would follow him, 
stood alone against the humanity of all 
the rest of the House when it passed 
the Bill for the painless killing of sheep. 

In the Belgian Senate there has also 
been seen the spectacle of a Daniel 
gone wrong, for he, too, stood alone 
in opposing a Bill saving animals 
from cruelty. 

Both these acts of kindness were car¬ 
ried with only one vote against them. 
The world will be kinder still when 
there is not a single voice for cruelty. 



Peter Puck 
Wants To Know 



If liners rule 
the waves 


The Cardinal and the 
Young Lieutenant 

jS^OW that a growing friendliness 
seems to be coming over the 
peoples of Europe it is interesting to 
remember a story told in the Life of 
Cardinal Mercier, who stayed at his 
post in Belgium during the Great 
Oppression. 

In the middle of the war, when the 
Germans occupied Belgium and the 
Belgians were much oppressed, the 
cardinal was crossing the cathedral 
at Malines when he saw a youthful Ger¬ 
man officer admiring the Rubens 
picture above the altar. 

The cardinal, in spite of all that • 
had happened, bore no personal hatred 
to the Germans, and said to his com¬ 
panion in Latin, “ How old do you 
suppose this very young lieutenant to 
be ? ” The officer, who had over¬ 
heard the remark, turned round and 
answered, and the cardinal smiled and 
asked him to lunch, taking no notice 
of the untidy hair and war-stained ap¬ 
pearance. He asked him, over the 
meal, how he got on in the trenches, 
ana the young man replied in a Latin 
phrase which means, " I sleep and my 
heart watches,” at which tears glis¬ 
tened in the eyes of the old man. 

The Gates of Olympus 

When the lieutenant left to go 
back to his post the cardinal blessed 
him, although he was not a Roman 
Catholic. “ It is not the cardinal who 
blesses you,” he said, “ but an old 
man who has always tried to do his 
duty and gives his blessing to a young 
man going forth to do likewise. Go 
under God’s protection, and may He 
guard you.” 

As the young man was at the rail¬ 
way station an abbe sent by the 
cardinal met him and gave him a 
little parcel. In it were some fruit, 
some sweetmeats, and (to com¬ 
memorate their love of the classics) 
a book of the Odes of Horace. On 
a marked page was underlined four 
lines on the virtues which open the 
gates of Olympus to the hero, and bear 
him away on wings far above the din 
of the world. 


© 

After the War 

We had our fight 
And neither won. 

Our quarrel ends: 

Our fight is done. 

We to God’s throne 
Together go: 

I, and my friend 
Who was my foe. 

Egbert Sandford 

© 

The Broadcaster 

C.N. Calling the World 
'"T’iie Prime Minister of Japan has 
sent £100 to the family of a man 
who tried to kill him. 
piFTEEN nations have accepted 
America’s recent invitation to 
renounce war. 

JJalifax Infirmary has an income 
bigger than its expenditure.- 
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THE GREAT PEACE 


A Glorious Old Lady 


BRITAIN’S SLUMS 


ON THE WAY 

NATIONS DRAWING 
TOGETHER AGAINST WAR 

English-Speaking Peoples and 
the Universal Pact 

THE AMERICAN TREATY 
NOW BEFORE THE WORLD 

It becomes clearer every day that, in 
the words of Mr. Kellogg, America’s 
Foreign Secretary, “ mankind’s age¬ 
long aspirations for universal peace 
are nearer to practical fulfilment than 
ever before in the history of the world.” 

Mr. Kellogg regards the response of 
the nations to his Peace Treaty as " a 
most impressive manifestation of the 
spiritual nature of man.” If it is not 
the final realisation of all the dreams of 
peace, it is the nearest to that that man 
has ever reached. It is a coming together 
of the nations of the world to declare 
against war for any cause whatever. 

The Welfare of Mankind 

There are still difficulties in the way, 
and some uncertainties, but it is certain 
that most of the nations will sign this 
great treaty against war, and already 
the whole of the English-speaking 
peoples of the United States and 
throughout the British Empire have 
agreed to do so. This is the treaty to 
which they are willing to set their names. 

It begins with a list of the nations 
concerned and goes on to say they are 

Deeply sensible of their solemn duty 
to promote the welfare of mankind ; 

Persuaded that the time has come 
when a frank renunciation of war as an 
instrument of national policy should be 
made, to the end that the peaceful and 
friendly relations now existing between 
their peoples may be perpetuated ; 

Beneficent Provisions 

Convinced that all changes in their 
relations with one another should be 
sought only by pacific means, and be 
the result of a peaceful and orderly pro¬ 
cess, and that any' signatory Power 
which shall hereafter seek to promote 
its national interests by resort to war 
should be denied the benefits furnished 
by this treaty ; 

Hopeful that, encouraged by their 
example, all the other nations of the 
world will join in this humane endeav¬ 
our, and, by adhering to the present 
treaty as soon as it comes into force, 
bring their peoples within the scope of 
its beneficent provisions, thus uniting 
the civilised nations of the world in a 
common renunciation of war as an in¬ 
strument of their national policy ; 

Have decided to conclude a treaty, 
and have agreed upon the following 
articles. 

The Articles of Agreement 

1. The High Contracting Parties 
solemnly declare, in the names of their 
respective peoples, that they condemn 
recourse to war for the solution of in¬ 
ternational controversies, and renounce 
it as an instrument of national policy 
in their relations with one another. 

2. The High Contracting Parties agree 
that the settlement or solution of all 
disputes or conflicts, of whatever nature 
or of whatever origin they may be, 
which may arise among them, shall 
never be sought except by pacific means. 

3. The present treaty shall be ratified 

by the High Contracting Parties named 
in the preamble in accordance with 
their respective constitutional require¬ 
ments, and shall take effect as between 
them as soon as all their several in¬ 
struments of ratification shall have been 
deposited at..... 


In a Leicestershire town lives a most 
glorious old lady. 

There is an institution' called the 
Leicester Mission to the Deaf and 
Dumb which sends a missioner up and 
down the county to look after such un¬ 
happy people. He is deaf himself, and 
his chief employment is talking to the 
deaf in finger language. So few people 
know this language that a deaf person 
living in a village might spend years 
without any conversation if it were not 
for the missioner’s visits. In such lonely 
silence deaf people usually become 
depressed and nervous, and some¬ 
times their minds stagnate till those 
who were once intelligent seem to lose 
all their brightness. During the last year 
the Mission became acquainted with 
two cases of this sort, but to make up 
for it they found the glorious old lady. 

She is a little old woman who became 
first blind and then deaf. The Blind 


This treaty shall, when it has come 
into effect as prescribed in the preced¬ 
ing paragraph, remain open as long as 
may be necessary for adherence by all 
the other Powers of the world. Every 
instrument evidencing the adherence of 

a Power shall be deposited at. 

and the treaty shall, immediately upon 
such deposit, become effective as be¬ 
tween the Power thus adhering and the 
other Powers parties thereto. 

It shall be the duty of the.Govern¬ 
ment ... to furnish each Government 
named in the preamble, and every 
Government subsequently adhering to 
this treaty, with a certified copy of the 
treaty and of every instrument of ratifi- 


Institution arranged a small pension for 
her, and she learned Braille and finger 
language. But what was the- use ? 
None of her neighbours could under¬ 
stand finger talk. Her delight at the 
missioner’s visit was unbounded. “ If 
you could only come and see me once 
or twice a year,” she said, “ it would be 
wonderful to look forward to.” ‘ 

The missioner promised to come far 
oftener and to train some of her towns¬ 
people in finger language. Then he 
asked how she spent her time.- 

“ I write letters in Braille to blind 
people in homes and workhouses,” she 
said. “ Poor things ! They are worse 
off than I am.” 

Surely few braver things were ever 
said ! She has spent years in darkness 
and silence and loneliness, but she has 
never yielded to self-pity or despair. And 
the secret of her strength is that she 
thinks of others. 


cation or adherence. It shall also be 
the duty of the Government of ... . 
telegraphically to notify such Govern¬ 
ments immediately upon the deposit 
with it of each instrument of ratification 
of adherence. 

In faith whereof the respective pleni¬ 
potentiaries have signed this treaty in 
the French and English languages, 
both texts having equal, force, and 
hereunto affixed their seals. 

The C.N. will return to the subject 
again and again, but in the meantime 
it begs its readers to be of good cheer, 
for the desire for Peace has never filled 
so many, hearts, and the hope of last¬ 
ing peace has never stood so high in 
Governments. 


ALMOST AS BAD AS EVER 

Three Million People Still in 
Unhealthy Homes 

WHY NEW HOUSES HAVE 
NOT HELPED 

We have heard a great deal about 
the new houses built since the war, over 
a million of them ; yet still we hear 
that the slum problem is as bad as ever. 

The House ' of Lords has been dis¬ 
cussing the matter, and some startling 
figures were given. No doubt, it is true, 
as one speaker said, that our people as 
a whole’ are now better housed than at 
any time in our history, and better 
than the people of any other country 
in Europe ; and the million new houses 
are all to the good. But the trouble is 
that they have done little more than 
make up for the extra shortage caused 
by the war and for the growth of 
population since. They have suited the 
better-class working folk, but they 
have been far too costly for the slum- 
dwellers. So overcrowding has been got 
rid of in one class of society while re¬ 
maining unaffected in another. 

An Appalling Total 

And thus, today we still have the 
appalling total of three million people 
living in the unhealthy areas we call 
slums, and a Minister of the Crown 
confesses that for these three millions 
only 6600 new houses have been built 
since the war, housing 30,000 people, 
to enable their own houses to be 
demolished 1 One in every hundred in 
ten years ! Much good work certainly 
has been done in repairing old houses, 
but only £300,000 has been spent in 
the last three years on slum clearance. 

One great difficulty is that the people 
cannot afford to move away from the 
neighbourhoods in which they find 
themselves. Their work is there, and 
they cannot afford the fares backward 
and forward, living farther afield. 

Bad for the Whole Nation 

Hence the call for great blocks of 
flats, very unsuitable for young children. 
Yet till they are housed elsewhere 
their present homes cannot be pulled 
down and replaced by better buildings. 
Why cannot more manufacturers be 
persuaded to take their works farther 
out. and take their workers with them, 
as some of the wisest manufacturers 
have done ? 

The blame for the delay in dealing 
with this great problem must be shared 
equally by the Governments, the local 
authorities, and the people at, large. 
We accept excuses much too easily 
when we think about the business at 
all. Yet slums are bad for the health 
of the whole nation, and not only of the 
unhappy people condemned to dwell 
in them; and they are a shame and a 
disgrace to us all. 


THE EAGLE’S REVENGE 
A Story From Algeria 

According to information published 
in the French newspapers some children 
near Oran, in Algeria, were in the habit 
of raiding an eagle's nest built on a 
rock ninety feet high and carrying off 
remnants of lamb and rabbit brought by 
the eagle for her young. 

One of the boys recently climbed the 
rock alone, and while he was in the act 
of withdrawing a rabbit from the nest 
the mother eagle swooped down and 
attacked the raider so ferociously that he 
fell down the precipice and was killed. 

The eagle was afterwards caught by 
the gendarmes, but owing to the super¬ 
stitions of the district concerning the. 
bird it w-as released. 


YOUNG GREECE COMES TO TOWN 



bne of the most picturesque Boy Scouts' seen in London for some time was this leader of 
the Quaker Scouts of Saloniea, who has been visiting England after helping to make the 
country round Salonioa fit for refugees from Thrace and Smyrna to live in. 
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THE LLAMA AND 
THE MOTOR-BUS 

OLD AND NEW WAYS 
OF MOVING 

The Time When There Was 
Not One Horse in America 

A CITY’S FIRST WHEEL 

By Oup Natural Historian 

It was interesting to read in the same 
newspaper the other day two strangely- 
contrasted items. 

One was the receipt by an English 
firm of an order for a number of six- 
cylinder motor-buses of the newest type 
to go to the East, where such vehicles 
have never before been seen ; the other 
was the announcement that the attempt 
to train a new llama to draw children 
about in a trap at the Zoo has not been 
a great success. 

So one of the latest forms of transport 
goes to the Unchanging East, and one 
■of the oldest forms of transport fails in 
the West. 

The Camel of the Old World 

Nature in far-away geological times 
laid up an oil in the bosom of the Earth ; 
modern man has made a special type of 
engine to convert that oil into power 
to drive his inventions along the road, 
through the air, upon the sea, and down 
in the sea. Far later Nature fashioned 
an animal in America which, before the 
continent was broken off from Asia at 
what -is now- Bering Strait, multiplied 
in numbers and forms and wandered off 
to become the camel of the Old World, 
leaving a balance at home to become 
the llama family, which survives there 
still. And earlier man did with the 
llamas what later man has done with 
the oil and the engine, converted it into 
a means of transport. 

In Mexico and Peru 

When white men began to penetrate 
into the heart of America 300 years 
ago they found a barbaric civilisation 
in Mexico and Peru, but all the burdens 
that were not borne by hand were 
carried on the backs of llamas. There 
was not a horse on the whole continent. 
Llamas were the sole beasts of burden, 
llamas such as we have as curiosities 
in the Zoo today, such animals as this 
which refuses to bow down to the collar 
and the shafts. 

It is difficult to realise that Red 
Indians, regarded as among the finest 
horsemen in the world, wandered on foot 
until the successors of Columbus took 
horses to the New World. It is hardly 
easier to picture camels as among the 
most important drawing animals in 
certain parts of the Balkans, or to 
realise that herds of these animals, 
strayed from domestic service in Spain, 
run as free there as the wild ones of 
Central Asia. 

Ecuador’s First Bus 

In a changing' world we are nearer 
to the primitive days than we imagine. 
There are men who can remember when 
Quito, the capital of mountainous Ecua¬ 
dor, had never seen a wheel. A horse- 
omnibus was sent out in sections from 
England, and an expert went on in 
advance to receive it upon arrival and 
put it together. 

While waiting for his bus he made a 
wheelbarrow to show people ' what 
wheeled traffic was like. The bus 
having arrived and been duly assembled, 
a solemn Mass was held to celebrate it, 
and then, to an accompaniment of 
bands and banners, it was driven in 
stately pageant round the city with the 
clergy and Government dignitaries as its 
passengers. E. A. B. 


C.N. COUNTRY 
POSTBOX 

Our Country Postbox is full of interest¬ 
ing things, (ind we give a few of them here. 

A SQUIRREL’S SWIM 

Probably few people have seen a 
squirrel swimming, but a Surrey reader 
has just seen it. 

He, with two others, approached 
a pond in the woods, and about two 
feet from the edge of the water found 
a squirrel which at first seemed as if it 
were lying dead. On looking at it closely 
they saw that it was alive, and two of 
them stroked its back. 

When they ceased stroking it the 
squirrel plunged into the pond and 
swam across a corner of the pond about 
ten feet wide with its tail trailing in the 
water. It pause*d after reaching the 
other side, but on being again ap¬ 
proached ran up a tree in the usual 
manner of squirrels. Our correspondent 
adds that it apparently moved through 
the water with ease. 

There is a story of a plucky little 
squirrel that once swam across Niagara 
just above the Falls. 

RIDING INTO A SWARM OF BEES 

A Middlesex reader tells us of a re¬ 
markable and disconcerting experience 
that happily ended without mishap. 

While riding his motor-cycle he had a 
very strange experience, riding into a 
swarm of bees flying in the road. They 
were so thick that he could not see the 
road in front of him, and in a moment 
was covered by the bees. You may imag¬ 
ine how he felt. Stopping his machine 
as quickly as possible, he stood perfectly 
still, and after a few long minutes the 
bees all flew off. 

No doubt the bees were all intent on 
following the queen bee, and left when 
the queen left our correspondent. 

THE PUZZLED DOQ AND THE 
PAINTED STAIRS 

An esteemed C. N. reader at Nottingham sends 
us this note of his dog. 

Nick’s master the other night, before 
going to bed, decided to begin varnish¬ 
ing the stairs. He did it by doing alter¬ 
nate steps, so that they could be missed 
when the stairs were descended in the 
morning. The difficulty was with Nick, 
who had a free pass to the upper storey. 

He was conveyed upstairs and shut 
up there for the night. In the morning 
he was let out. At the top of the stairs 
he felt that something was wrong, 
stopped and cried, and then went and 
whimpered his trouble to his mistress, 
who returned to the top of the stairs 
with him. 

At the bottom of the stairs his master 
stood and called to him. At last Nick 
put his paws on the first unvarnished 
step, then jumped on it with all his 
feet, and so descended by the.unvarnished 
steps without making a single mistake. 

A CAT’S CARE FOR HER KITTENS 

A Guernsey reader has had for about 
six months a dog which has never, been 
on friendly terms with the family cat. 
Each has remained distrustful of the other. 

In the garden is an old elm tree about 
fifteen feet high, with a hole about two 
feet deep in the top of its decaying 
trunk. In holes in this and a neigh¬ 
bouring old elm starlings usually make 
their nests. Wishing to see if any nests 
had been begun the householder climbed 
the old tree and looked down into the 
hollow top. What he saw there sur¬ 
prised him, though he knew the cat 
sometimes climbed the tree. In the 
hollow were two lively, healthy kittens, 
perhaps three, weeks old. 

His view is that this secure refuge 
for her kittens is Pussy’s way of safe¬ 
guarding them from her enemy the 
disagreeable dog. He is interested in 
what she will do next. So are we.' 


NEWS FROM EVERYWHERE 



Alsatian wolfhounds are not allowed 
on Glasgow tramcars. 

You may now take afternoon tea in 
an aeroplane over London. 

There is now an average of 1300 tele¬ 
phone calls a month across the Atlantic. 

Over 15 million pounds were paid for 
over a million motor-licences last year. 

The Y W.C.A. World Congress has 
been held at Budapest. 

Holyhead Lifeboat Station has been 
celebrating its centenary. 

Mary Ann Riley, who has just died, 
sold fruit for nearly 40 years at a street 
corner in the City. 

Ally of Hezekiah 

A block from a temple of a royal ally 
of Hezekiah has been found at Thebes. 

Canada’s Huge Larder 

Canada produces every year 26 million 
pounds' worth of food from 3000 dairy 
factories. 

Motors versus Lamp-posts 

In New York City last year 479 lamp- 
posts were broken by motor-cars and 
motor-buses. 

Forty Miles of Greenhouses 

It has just been stated that there are 
over forty miles of greenhouses in and 
around Worthing. 

57 Years at the Abbey 

After spending 57 of his 77 years at 
Westminster Abbey Mr. Thomas Wright, 
Clerk of the Works, has retired. 

Beckton’s Gas Output 

The gas plant of the Gas Light and 
Coke Company at Beckton produces 
100 million cubic feet of gas a day. 

Changing Turkey 

Seats are to be placed in the mosques 
in Turkey, and the custom of removing 
shoes before entering is to be abolished. 

Cricket Ball in a Nest 

Four eggs in a blackbird's nest were 
broken when a cricket ball fell into it 
during a match at Southborough, in Kent. 

Herrings at Seven a Penny 

So many herrings have been caught 
off the Isle of Man that they have been 
sold at seven a penny, and 50,000 were 
thrown back into the sea. 

The Non-stop Stop 

The Royal Scot non-stop London to 
Edinburgh, after travelling 200 miles 
recently, had to stop at Preston as an 
axle-box had become over-heated. 

A Friend of Gladstone 

Mrs. Frederick Pennington, widow of 
a former M.P. who knew’ Gladstone, 
John Bright, Cobden, and many other 
famous people, has just celebrated her 
hundredth birthday. ■ 


THE EEL THAT CAME 
TO A FARM 
One of Nature’s Wonder 
Children 

There is no keeping a good eel down. 
An Aberdeenshire farmer sent to the 
C.N.’s old friend Professor J. A. Thom¬ 
son an eel caught by his little boy iif a 
pond a mile from the sea. 

How did the eel get there ? The 
rather dry ditch from the pond to the 
sea has a drop of ten feet at the shore. 

But' that did not daunt the eel, and 
it does not daunt Professor Arthur 
Thomson. The eel, he is certain, was 
born in the deep Western Atlantic, 
because that is the only place where 
such eels are born. 

When they want to get up a river, or 
a stream, or a ditch they v’ill linger 
about its opening for a very long time 
because they are unwilling to go back 
to sea. They will climb a waterfall. 
They will climb mossy stones or wet 
grass. They climb the Falls of the Rhine 
to reach Lake Constance. A climb of 
ten feet off the East Coast of Scotland 
is mere child’s play to them—or shall 
we say mere elver’s play, as elver is the 
name of a young eel ? 


A BRITAIN WITH 
NO MONEY 

THE WORLD WENT VERY 
WELL THEN 

A Coin of Cymbeline That Was 
Lost in the Temple 

AN OFFERING TO THE GODS? 

Near Harlow Station in Essex there 
w r as found last year a coin made probably 
in Christ’s lifetime by British workmen. 

In a lecture delivered the other day 
Dr. Mortimer Wheeler, Keeper of the 
London Museum, described how this 
coin of Cunobelin was found on the site 
of a Roman-Celtic temple. 

Cunobelin was Shakespeare’s " lofty 
cedar, royal Cymbeline.” He ruled 
South-Eastern Britain from his capital, 
Colchester, and he v’as friendly to Rome. 
We do not know much else about him, 
save that he died about 43 a.d. 

The Earliest Known Coins 

Britain had no money before 150 or 
200 b.c. Men were content to barter 
things with one another till traders 
from overseas taught them the-use of 
money, and the earliest British coins 
are copied from Gaulish ones. They 
were made of gold, silver, bronze, 
copper, or tin. But for generations we 
may be sure there were cautious farmers 
who would not exchange wool or cheese 
except for something like an axe or a 
trough. It would be the chief people, 
and those who dealt with foreign 
traders, who would handle money. 
Today even the poor man has a few 
coins in his pocket. 

As far as historians can tell us, the 
world did very well without money 
till quite late, for the earliest known 
coins are those issued by the Greeks 
in the seventh century before Christ¬ 
ianity. It was a long time before the 
rest of the world was entirely converted 
to the use of money and each country 
had its own coinage. 

In Ancient Egypt 

Before people used money they some¬ 
times used gold or silver to buy things, 
but they weighed it, and the price of 
an ox would be so many ounces of 
silver. This, at least, was so in ancient 
Egypt, where they made the precious 
metals up into rings for greater con¬ 
venience. No Egyptian coins are known 
before the time of Alexander. 

It is interesting to know that the 
little temple in which the old British 
coin was lost was probably about 300 
years younger than the coin. The 
money load had a long busy life and 
changed hands often before it was 
carried to the half-Roman; half-British 
temple with a verandah all round, whose 
ruined foundations lie now so close to 
the railway. Was the money an offer¬ 
ing to the gods, offered with a prayer 
for success in battle or a good harvest ? 
We would give a great deal to know the 
life-story of that ancient piece of money. 


A SHIP 1000 FEET LONG 
Like 500 Santa Marias 

The new White Star liner, long fore¬ 
shadowed, is to be built at last. 

It will cost seven million pounds to 
build and will be completed in three 
years. It is said that it will be a thou¬ 
sand feet long, will have a gross tonnage 
of 60,000, and will cross the Atlantic in 
five days. 

The first ship to cross the Atlantic, 
the Santa Maria of Columbus, took 14 
times as long to do the journey. It 
would take 500 Santa Marias to equal 
the weight of one new White Star liner. 

We do not know yet what passengers 
and crew the new boat will carry. The 
Majestic, the largest liner at present, 
carries 4000 passengers, 80 times as 
many people as crossed the Atlantic in 
the Santa Maria ! 


\ 
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A BIRTHDAY 
OVERDUE 

Will C.N. Friends 
Remember ? 

WHAT A LITTLE HELP 
MEANS NOW 

The C.N. last year gave its birthday 
away, and July has come again to remind 
us that another birthday is overdue. 
Many eyes and ears have been listening 
and watching for the happiness to come 
again which came last year when the 
C.N. gave its birthday away. 

We gave our birthday to the Little 
Folks Home at Bexhill and its mother, 
the Queen’s Hospital for Children in 
Hackney Road. If our readers could 
have any idea of the joy which their 
Many Happy Returns brought they 
would feel a new sunshine in their 
hearts the minute they read this. It 
is not given to all people to create 
happiness for others, and, above all, 
happiness for little ones on whom the 
dark shadow of pain has been lying 
heavy and cold. 

The Happy Home at Bexhill 

Tlic half-crowns which the C.N. 
readers gave on its last birthday opened 
the door of the Homo at Bexhill to 
scores of suffering children from East 
London . sjums. They were waifs and 
strays from the world’s joy, shut out 
of the garden of God’s gifts, and there 
they were drawn gently inside. They 
learned what love, and tenderness were, 
laughter and music, the song of the 
birds, and the sea’s song. While they 
were learning these things their bodies 
were being healed. 

We want to open those doors again. 
The mother hospital in Hackney Road 
keeps saying to Bexhill, “ Can you take 
fifty more waifs and strays from happi¬ 
ness into your happy home at Bex¬ 
hill ? ” And the Home has had to say, 
“ Alasmother, but we have not 
enough half-crowns. It costs such a 
lot of half-crowns to keep our happy 
home open, with our skilled doctors 
and nurses here always. The sea and the 
green fields and the birds are waiting 
to welcome your waifs and strays. 
God’s gifts are here in plenty, but our 
money is done.” 

The C.N. is confident that those 
friends who sent us Many Happy 
Returns last year will say it again, and 
send half-a-crown again, or perhaps 
two half-crowns—though this time the 
half-crowns should go to the Treasurer, 
Queen's Hospital, Hackney Road, E.2. 
Our readers will do it, we know, for 
love’s sake, for we ask not for ourselves, 
but for others, that this spiritual and 
physical joy may come into lives which 
have not enough of it. 


HOW MANY MEN TO GROOM 
A HORSE ? 

Most people would say that one man 
can groom a horse and clean a stable 
in an hour, but it depends on the horse 
and the stable. 

Hercules had to turn a river out of 
its course before he could wash away 
the dirt in the great stables of Augeas, 
and 12 men have been engaged for a 
fortnight in the task of grooming a horse 
near Weymouth. 

The horse was cut out of the chalky 
hillside at Sutton Poyntz in the reign of 
George the Third, and for many years 
it made a fine white landmark for ships ; 
but of late it had got overgrown with 
weeds and grass, so that it needed a 
grooming badly. 

The white horse covers an acre and a 
half, and has a tail 27 feet long. The 
only good point about it, the grooms 
say, is that it does stand still, and never 
fo much as puts back its ears. 


The noisy people 
of This World 

A Windermere Scandal 

It is amazing how certain people 
with a fad will, readily thrust it on 
innumerable other people in defiance of 
the simplest elements of civilised manners. 

The latest instance is the deliberate 
use of Windermere Lake for racing by 
motor-boats that will presently be com¬ 
peting in the United States. Ninety 
miles an hour is the pace these boats 
expect to reach, but at far less speed 
they shatter rudely the calm of the lovely 
vale in which Windermere lies and make 
it throb with hideous noises. 

Of all the places that might be chosen 
for this noisy practice Windermere is 
the most unsuitable. The greatest of 
the Lakeland Valleys, warded around 
by mountains steeped in romance, it is 
eagerly sought by many as a haven of 
rest. Yet, defiant of all the amenities 
of the region, people bring their boats 
there on special railway trucks to try 
to extract from them a few more miles 
an hour, and, so doing, perpetrate a 
social outrage <111 a countryside dedi¬ 
cated to quietude, beauty, and poetry. 

If they think they will ever gain any 
real honour in the eyes of their country¬ 
men by ploughing the waters of a lovely 
lake with the noisy fury of twelve- 
cylindered engines in little boats the 
promoters of this speed craze are mis¬ 
taken. There can be no honour in a 
callous disregard of public amenities in 
a national beauty spot. 

THE SNAKE IN THE ROAD 
A Motorist’s Experience 

A reader sends an account of a big 
and aggressive snake in what may be 
almost called suburban London. 

He was motoring southward out of 
Shortlands, and when near Hayes 
Common he saw what looked like a 
piece of thick rope lying in a zigzag 
fashion across the road. Nearer, he saw 
it was a snake of unusual size, certainly 
not less than four feet long, and an 
inch and a half round the thickest part 
of its body. He was now so near that 
the car passed over its head. 

Thinking it had been killed, he left 
the car and went to it. As lie touched 
it with his foot, however, it raised its 
head and struck him twice on the boot 
below the ankle. Astonished at this 
attack he drew back, and the snake 
followed him up to strike again, but 
receiving a sharp kick it swiftly glided 
into a ditch. This happened notwith¬ 
standing that it had been palpably hurt 
by the car, for there was blood on the 
road. Its colour was green and brown. 

Our correspondent wishes to know 
whether its bite would be poisonous. 
We do not think so. By a remarkable 
coincidence the Editor of the C.N. 
three years ago saw a similar snake in 
the very place where our correspondent 
had this surprising encounter, so that the 
locality evidently suits the reptile race. 


FRANK LORD AND HIS HOUSES 

One of England’s greatest needs ap¬ 
pears to be amultipli cation of Frank Lord. 

Mr. Frank Lord is a young builder 
living at Oldham, near Manchester. 
Not long ago he built some 60 houses in 
Denton, in his own neighbourhood, 
and sold most' of them to working-folk 
at nearly pre-war prices. This led the 
town of Hyde to invite him to do the 
same thing there. 

In twelve weeks Mr. Lord had built 
60 houses at Hyde and had sold 45 of 
them at about ^400 apiece, including all 
charges for land, lay-out, decorations, 
and electric light fittings. 

What many people want to know is 
why Mr. Frank Lord can do these 
things and nobody else seems to do them. 


TREASURES 
WITHOUT A HOME 

The Great Pity of It 

SIR FLINDERS PETRIE’S 
DISCOVERIES 

Every year in the month of July any 
visitor to University College can turn 
in from Gower Street to find himself 
in the presence of Ancient Egypt as 
disclosed by the excavations of the 
Egypt Exploration Fund for the pre¬ 
ceding twelve months. 

For more than a quarter of a century 
Sir Flinders Petrie and his fellow- 
workers in the Egyptian field have laid 
before our eyes treasures from Abydos 
and Deir-el-Bahri, from Beni Hasan 
and Badari, which tell in bead and 
amulet and scarab, in pottery and 
painted mummy-case, the story of the 
lives of Egyptians who died thousands 
of years ago. 

A Chance for a Millionaire 

Treasures of art and learning are these 
ancient objects—and they lie sunk in 
the vaults of University College, almost 
as securely hidden from sight, if not 
from memory, as if they were again 
sunk in their rocky Egyptian tombs. 

The reason is that the British Museum 
cannot find house-room for these relics ; 
it is overcrowded with treasures already. 
So are other museums, but it seems a 
thousand pities that these wonderful 
things, so laboriously sought and col¬ 
lected, enriched by so much learning and 
research about their origin, should 
remain unseen wasting their value on 
a cellar’s air. Have they been dug up 
to be buried again ? 

It is all rather topsy-turvy. Can no 
millionaire oblige us with a gallery of 
Egyptian Antiquity ? It would be a 
great addition to London, worth a 
hundred kinemas. Picture on page 12 


C.N. QUESTION BOX 

Questions must be asked on postcards: one 
question on each card, with name and address. 

Who tluilt the Present London Bridge ? 

John Rennie, between 1824 and 1831. It 
was opened by William IV in 1831. 

What is a Cloud ? 

A fog up in the air ; that is, a mass of 
tiny globules of water condensed from 
invisible aqueous vapour. 

What is a Beachcomber? 

A loafer along the seacoast, so called 
because such men comb the beach, that is, 
search it for articles cast up from the sea. 

Why is a Blacksmith So Called? 

Because he is a smith who works in a 
black or dark metal in contrast to a white¬ 
smith who works in tin. 

What is the Origin of the Name Manitoba? 

It is from the Algonquin name tor a 
spirit, the natives believing that the 
islands in Manitoba Lake were the home 
of the Great Spirit. , 

What is the Parthenon? 

The Doric temple of Athena on the 
Acropolis at Athens, Greece, built between 
447 and 438 B.c. The architects w-ere Ictinus 
and Callicrates. It is now a ruin. 

How Did Sir John Franklin Die ? 

From exposure in the Arctic on June n, 
1S47. He was commander of the ill-fated 
Erebus and Terror expedition, sent out by 
the British Admiralty in 1S45 to search 
for a North-West Passage. 

What Was the Conspiracy of Pontiac ? 

A war in 1763 between the settlers and 
garrisons on the western frontier of America 
and Indians belonging to the tribes of the 
Delawares, Wyandots, Sliawnees, Chippe- 
was, and so on, led by Pontiac, a celebrated 
Ottawa chief. 

What is a Rotarian? 

A member of a Rotary Club. Rotary 
Clubs were started by Paul Harris, a Chicago 
lawyer, in 1905, and now there are hundreds 
in America, Great Britain, and elsewhere. 
The members are business men whose motto 
is Service not Self, and who. : exchange 
opinions on business and other matters. 


THE LITTLE BULL 

STAR COMPOSED OF 
FIVE SUNS 

The Wonders of a Tiny 
Constellation 

NEAREST STAR IN OUR SKY 

By the C.N. Astronomer 

There was once a tiny' constellation 
in the heavens representing a little bull 
and known as Taurus Poniatowski ; 
fifty years or so ago it vanished, for 
as astronomers already had a splendid 
Taurus, the bull with the famous red eye, 
the star Aldebaran, they decided to 
remove Taurus.Poniatowski, and so a 
sort of celestial meal was made of him. 

The stars he represented were incor¬ 
porated with Ophiuchus ; and thus the 
little bull that used to be shown as 
leaping over the shoulder of the giant 
Serpent Holder Ophiuchus has now 
been absorbed by him, as if to feed him 
up for his everlasting fight with the 
Serpent and Scorpion of the heavens. 

The starry region of this vanished bull 
is of very considerable interest, and 
though not a bright area it may be easily 
found, for the small triangle of fourth- 
magnitude stars shown in last week’s 
star map and referred to here as the 
stars 67, 68, and 70, represent the chief 
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The chief stars of Taurus Poniatowski 


luminaries of what was once Taurus 
Poniatowski. There are, in addition, 
some fainter stars. ■ 

All these are shown in the star map,' 
and though faint will bo easily identified 
with the aid of last week’s map. 

Of the stars forming the triangle 67 
is very interesting because it resolves 
itself in a powerful telescope into five 
suns. The two brightest, of jj and 9th 
magnitude, have each a much fainter 
companion, apparently very close to it, 
another one being in the vicinity of each 
pair. The star 68 is also composed of 
two suns, one of about fifth and the 
other of tenth magnitude. 

The star 70 in Ophiuchus is one of 
the most interesting double" suns in the 
heavens. The larger fourth-magnitude 
sun is yellow, the other sixth-magnitude 
one of purplish hue. 

The smaller one rotates in a very 
eccentric orbit round the larger one 
in 87! years; so their distance from 
one another varies very much ; but their 
mean, or average, distance apart is 
about 21S5 million miles, and so not as 
far as Neptune is from our Sun, but 
farther than Uranus. Neither of them 
is so massive as our. Sun, the larger 
being nine-tenths as massive and about 
the same size ; the other one being two- 
fifths as massive and much smaller than 
our Sun. 

A Dying Sun 

It is thus easy to visualise this 
double-sun system, though it is 
i,°79,5 0 ° times as far away as our Sun, 
and its light has taken 17 years to 
reach us. 

Very much nearer is the star marked 
Munich 15040 on the star map. This 
is the nearest star in the Northern 
Heavens and the nearest that can be 
seen from Britain ; but as it is of only 
9"7 magnitude it cannot be seen without 
a telescope. 

Its light takes six years to reach us, 
and the spectrum reveals the fact 
that this is a dying .sun, to a great ex¬ 
tent burned out. It radiates only one 
two-thousandth part of the light that 
our Sun does, yet it may be quite a 
large sun, and is perhaps preparing to 
become the , habitation of life under 
conditions of which we can form but 
little conception. G. F. M. 
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What Has Happened Before 

Mr. Clinton, who is having great 
difficulty with his unruly nephew 
Roger Norcross, offers to give 
Bart Bryson anything he likes if 
he will take Roger abroad and make 
a man of him. 

“ Will you go up to £2000 ? ” 
asks Bart, and explains that his 
father, an explorer, is longing to 
go to the rescue of a friend who has 
been taken prisoner in Africa, but 
cannot afford it. Mr. Clinton promises 
to find the money if Roger can be 
persuaded to go for the expedition. 

Roger agrees on condition that 
Bart can ride his horse Pedro for 
five minutes. 

CHAPTER 4 
The Madness of Pedro 

I Tp went Pedro, head down, 

, back arched, tail tucked 
tight between his legs ; up, then 
down again with all. four feet 
close together and a jar that made 
Bart’s teeth rattle. Up again and 
down again until Bart felt as if 
his bones were coming unstuck. 

Bart had not been boasting when 
he told the groom that he could 
stick on, and both the men watched 
him as he sat well back, his knees 
tight against the saddle, clinging 
with his heels to the brute’s sides. 

Six times Pedro bucked, then, 
finding, he could not get rid of his 
rider in this fashion, changed his 
tactics, and made a bolt for his stable. 

“ Hold him, sir! ” roared the 
groom. But Bart had already 
tightened his grip on the reins, and 
using all his strength managed to 
pull the horse’s head round. 

Pedro reared, but Bart, snatch¬ 
ing off his cap, struck him with it 
over the head. He squealed with 
rage, but came down and started 
kicking like a crazy thing. His 
heels missed Roger’s horse by a 
matter of inches and Roger quickly 
pulled round. ' 

“ Come on,” he said, and led 
the way out of the yard. Pedro 
followed in a series of wild bounds, 
but this was nothing after his 
bucking, and Bart’s spirits rose. 
He felt he was through the worst of 
it. Quite three minutes must have 
passed, and if he could stay on for 
two more he had won the day. 

Roger glanced at him as he came 
alongside, and Bart fancied there 
was a scared look in his queer eyes. 

■“ You’re not doing so badly,” he. 
said with a half sneer ; " but the 
five minutes are not up yet.” He 
kicked the bay as he spoke and 
the creature sprang forward down 
the drive. 

Instantly Pedro made a bound 
which almost unseated Bart, then 
with a sudden snatch caught the 
bit between his powerful teeth and 
was away. He passed Roger’s 
mount like a flash and was off down 
the drive, scattering the gravel 
under his iron-shod hoofs. 

With his feet firm in the stirrups 
Bart leaned back, throwing every 
ounce of strength in his body into 
an effort to stop the mad brute. 
He might as well have tried to stop 
a locomotive, for Pedro had the 
bit hard gripped between his teeth. 

” Nothing for it but. to sit tight,” 
said Bart to himself. ." I only 
hope we don’t meet anything.” 

A gardener saw the great horse 
racing down the drive and pluckily 
ran forward shouting. But before 
he could reach him Pedro was 
past, and next moment had swept 
out of the gate into the road, 
where he swerved and went straight 
down it. 

A car was coming up, and the 
driver hastily turned into the side 
of the road and clapped on his 
brakes. As Pedro tore past Bart 
had just time to see that it was his 
father at the wheel, and to catch 
the look of horror on his face. 

" All right, Dad ! ” he shouted. 

“ Don't worry.” But whether his 
father heard he could not say. 


By T. C. Bridges 

Pedro swung round a curve, and 
here was fresh trouble: a huge 
lorry lumbering up the middle of 
the road. The only chance to pass 
in safety was to get Pedro on the 
footpath, and, leaning forward, 
Bart took hold of the near rein and 
pulled with all his might. 

The result was startling. Pedro 
swung sharp to the left, and the 
gaping lorry man had a vision of 
the great horse and his rider 
poised in mid-air over the hedge. 
The unexpected leap lost Bart 
one of his stirrups, but, clutching 
the horse’s mane, he managed 
somehow to stay in the saddle, 
and as Pedro raced across a wide 
pasture he caught his stirrup again. 

Bart’s eyes were shining with 
excitement. 

" I’ve won ! " he cried aloud. 
" The five minutes must be up. 
Steady now, Pedro 1 ” 

But the chestnut was still fresh 
as paint and Bart’s light weight was 
nothing to his mighty muscles. He 
• rushed on at the same tremendous 
speed. It seemed only a 'moment 
before they reached the far side of 
the field. The hedge was big, but 
Pedro never hesitated. This time 
Bart was ready, and he actually 
enjoyed Pedro's sailing leap. The 
horse landed safely and galloped on. 

The field was a plough. Bart 
hoped the heavy going would tire 
his mad mount. But not a bit of it. 
Pedro never checked his pace for 
a moment, and took a third hedge 
with the same effortless ease. 

The ground fell away in a long 
slope and the horse went faster 
than ever. Bart had' not the 
faintest idea where he was. All he 
knew was that a broad river ran 
through the bottom of the valley: 
he could see its sunlit surface 
gleaming among' the trees in the 
distance. 

“ That ought to stop him if any¬ 
thing will,” said Bart to himself. 

There was another hedge in 
front, a small one this time. It 
was not until he readied it that 
the boy realised what was beyond. 
And then it was too late to do any¬ 
thing, for as Pedro jumped Bart 
.saw beneath him a long, steep, 
grassy bank dropping to the rail¬ 
way which ran at the bottom of 
the cutting. It looked as if Pedro 
must land on. his head and roll 
all the way down, smashing the 
life out of Bart as he went. 

But the horse was as clever as 
a cat, and managed to save both 
himself and his rider. He came 
down with all four feet hunched 
together and slid down the bank 
on his haunches. 

Bart hoped to stop him at the 
bottom; but the horse, badly, 
frightened by his adventure, no 
sooner felt firm ground under his 
feet than he darted off as hard 
as ever. - 

There was only a single line of rails 
and Pedro raced along between 
them. 'Bart could do nothing ex¬ 
cept pray that they did not meet 
a train. 

Next instant a distant whistle 
reached his ears. 

CHAPTER 5 

Roger Keeps His Word 

he sound came from behind 
him, and Bart, glancing back, 
saw smoke barely half a mile away. 
He looked at the banks on each 
side, but they were, far too steep 
to climb. His only hope was to get 
clear.of the cutting before the train 
caught them ; he drove his heels 
in and beat Pedro’s flanks with liis 
cap, shouting' to him to go faster. 

Pedro seemed to fly ; but even 
so the train gained. .The cutting 
walls grew higher, and all of a 
sudden Bart saw that the cutting 
ended in the black mouth of' a 
tunnel. 

His blood ran cold at the sigiit, 
but there was no choice left. 

“ Let's pray it’s not a long one,” 
was his thought as he and his 
horse shot into the gloom. The 
whistle came again, closer, louder. I 


The driver was whistling for the 
tunnel. In a moment the red glow 
of the engine’s headlights pierced 
the gloom, and Bart heard the 
roar and hammer of its wheels on 
the rails behind him. 

A false step, a stumble, and 
nothing could save him. 

Seconds seemed like hours. Would 
the tunnel never end ? 

He did not dare to look back, 
but he knew that the train could 
not be more than fifty yards 
behind him. 

Then a pale glimmer showed 
ahead; light gleamed on the 
dripping brickwork of the tunnel 
walls. A moment later a pointsman 
at work near the mouth saw the 
horse and rider dash out of the dark 
arch, the train literally at their heels. 

The line beyond the tunnel was 
cut in the face of a steep bank 
dropping to the river. On the left 
the hill rose sharply; to the right 
was a drop of five or six feet down 
to the swirling eddies of the stream. 

Bart saw one chance only, and 
took it. Seizing the off-rein, he 
jerked it with all his remaining 
strength, and with one tremendous 
bound Pedro left the line. As the 
train roared by the startled pas¬ 
sengers saw a great chestnut horse 
with a boy on his back sail through 
the air and vanish with a tremend¬ 
ous splash in the rushing waters 
of the river. Then, before they were 
out of sight of the spot, the on¬ 
lookers saw horse and rider rise 
again, the boy clinging to the 
horse’s mane, the horse swimming 
strongly for tire far bank. 

Pedro swam almost as well as he 
galloped. He reached the far side, 
and as he did so Bart slipped off, 
got hold of a bush, and hauled him¬ 
self out. Pedro took longer to 
struggle up the steep clay bank, so 
that when he reached the top Bart 
was waiting for him and caught 
him by the bridle. 

The icy plunge had cooled the 
terror, and he stood as quiet as a 
sheep while Bart hoisted himself 
into the saddle. 

“ Get on home,”, said Bart, 
giving him a dig in the ribs ; and 
the chestnut cantered off like a 
lady’s hack. 

The pair had hardly reached the 
road when Bart saw one of the 
Morden grooms riding toward him 
at a gaiiop. 

“ My word, but I’m glad to see 
you, sir 1 " gasped the man as he 
pulled up. “ Mr. Clinton is in 
a terrible way. But where have 
you been, sir ? In the' river ? ” 

“ There, among other places,” 
smiled Bart.. “ Where's Mr. Nor¬ 
cross ? ” 

“ Somewhere out looking for 
you. Why, here he comes.” 

Roger came riding hard up a side 
lane. Tiiere was not much colour 
in his face and he had lost all his 
usual uppishness. 
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“ By Jove, I’m glad to see you, 
Bryson ! ” he exclaimed ; and 
there was no doubt that he meant 
it. “I don’t mind telling you I 
got a nasty turn-when I saw you 
go down on to the line.” 

“ Oh, you saw that, did you ? " 
replied Bart. " Then you know I 
stayed on for the full five minutes.” 

” You did that all right. You 
can ride 1 I’ll say that for you,” he 
added with a sort of unwilling ad¬ 
miration. “ But you’re soaked. 
What happened ? " 

Bart told him as they rode back. 
As they came up to the house Bart 
saw his father with Mr. Clinton in 
the porch. Mr. Bryson, a lean, 
athletic-looking man of forty, came 
striding down the steps. “ What 
fool’s game have you been playing, 
Bart ? ” he demanded sharply. 

Bart was so dismayed he could 
not answer ; but Mr. Clinton came 
to his rescue. 

“ Don’t blame your son, Mr. 
Bryson. If I am not much mis¬ 
taken the whole business is the 
fault of my nephew. Roger, was 
it you who put young Bryson up 
on Pedro ? ” 

Roger scowled. “ I wanted to 
see if he could ride,” he answered. 

“ I suppose you never considered 
the chances of his breaking his 
neck,” said Mr. Bryson sharply. 

“ He needn’t have ridden the 
horse if he didn’t want to,” re¬ 
torted Roger. 

Bart cut in quickly. “ Dad, I 
had a pretty good reason for 
riding that horse, and neither of us 
is any the worse. Please don’t say 
anything more about it—at least 
until we get home I ” 

Mr. Bryson gave his son a sharp 
look and saw at once that there 
was something more behind all this 
than he understood. “ Right,” he 
said curtly. “ And now you’d 
better come home with me at once 
and change.” 

“ He is not going to drive home 
in those wet things,” said Mr. 
Clinton. ” Roger, you can give 
him a change.” 

“ Oh, I can find him some things,” 
said Roger carelessly. “ Come on, 
Bryson.” 

He led the way up to a luxurious 
bathroom, and came back in a 
minute with an armful of clothes. 
" Here you are,” he said. 

“ Wait a minute,” said Bart. 
" Does what you said go ? ” 

Roger flung up his head. " Of 
course it does. Do you think a 
gentleman breaks his word ? ” 

“ A gentleman doesn’t,” re¬ 
turned Bart dryly as he stripped 
off his soaking shirt. 

Roger flushed. “ What do you 
mean by that, you young cub ? ” 

“ Just what I said,” replied 
Bart. “ But as you’re sticking to 
your promise there’s no need to get 
excited.” 

Roger stood looking at Bart, 
and his expression was not pleasant. 

" See here, Bryson, I’ve let myself 
in for this trip with you, but don’t 
fancy because I’m coming that 
you’re going to boss me.” 

Bart laughed. “ My good ass, I 
haven’t a notion of doing anything 
of the kind. The boss of the show 
is my dad, and you and I have both 
got to take his orders." 

Roger scowled. “ I don’t take 
orders from anyone,” he said 
angrily. “ I’m my own boss.” 

“ That’s just where you’re all 
wrong,” laughed Bart. 

“ What do you mean ? ” 

" Why, that no fellow is his own 
boss until he can keep his temper,” 
returned Bart. 

Roger bit his lip. “ I’ve a jolly 
good mind to paste you one for 
that,” he exclaimed.. 

Bart laughed again. " I wouldn’t 
if I were you. You don’t know the 
first thing about boxing, and you’d 
only get a. real hammering. ' But 
what’s the use of quarrelling ? You 
and I have got to be together for 
quite a time, and it’ll be a lot 
jollier if we make up our minds to 
get on decently. What do you say ? 
Will you shake hands oil it"? ” 

Roger looked oddly at Bart 
for a moment. Then he smiled 
crookedly. “ Perhaps you’re right,” 
he said, and took the offered hand. 

TO BE CONTINUED 


Who Was He? - 

A Famous Architect 

It was not till the seventeenth 
* century that England began 
to have architects well known 
by name. Fine buildings were 
built before, but we do not 
talk of their builders. Since 
then we have talked of our 
architects. Of course, the very 
greatest of them was Sir Christo¬ 
pher When. The second well 
known of these architects lived 
at the same .time as When. 
His life was rather curious. 

He was born in London of 
working-class parents and is 
said to have been apprenticed as 
a joiner. But his cleverness in 
drawing attracted the notice of a 
great nobleman, who, like the 
young joiner, was a Catholic, 
and the nobleman sent him to 
Italy to study art and develop 
his ability. . . .' . 

In Italy he was deeply im¬ 
pressed by the buildings designed 
by the architect Palladio, and he 
determined to be an architect 
himself instead of a painter. 

It was not till lie was 32 years 
old that he returned to practise 
in his native country, and by 
then he had already won much 
admiration abroad by his build¬ 
ing designs. TI16 Italians were 
pleased with him because he 
followed the style of building 
made popular by tlieir architect^ 
Palladio. The King of Den¬ 
mark invited him to go to that 
country and practise his art, 
and there lie met Anne, the 
Queen of James the First of 
England, who was a Danish 
princess. She asked him to 
return with her to England and 
be her architect. 

Queen Anne of Denmark, as 
she was called in England, had 
a passion for showy entertain¬ 
ments called masques, and her 
architect was called on to design 
them, while poets like Ben 
Jonson wrote the words spoken. 
Ben was a fiery-tempered man, 
and he and the Queen’s architect 
did not work peaceably together. 

After another visit to Italy 
the architect was made the Sur¬ 
veyor-General of royal buildings 
by King James, and was ap¬ 
pointed to repair the old St. 
Paul’s Cathedral, which later 
was burned down in the Great 
Fire. He also made plans for a 
new palace in Whitehall; a 
part of it still stands. It was 
the Banqueting Hall of the new 
palace before which King Charles 
the First was beheaded. 

Under King Charles the archi¬ 
tect’s royal appointments were 
continued, and he built a number 
of fine buildings and some 
churches; but when the Common¬ 
wealth period followed he lost 
his position, and was distrusted 
and fined as 
a Catholic and 
a supporter of 
the Stuart 
family. He died 
a poor man at 
the age of 78— 
a sad ending to 
a life ' chiefly 
passed at 
Courts under royal favour. Here 
is his portrait. Who was he ? 
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THE BRAN TUB 

What Am I ? 

'['HOUGH small are my parts, 
Though unskilled in the arts 
Of lawyer, divine, or physician, 

Yet tis very well known. 

Both in country and town, 

I’m consulted by every condition. 
Employed by most nations, 

In various stations, 

Esteemed by all manner of people: 
Without legs 1 can go, 

Sometimes humble and low, 

And sometimes as high as a steeple. 

Answer next week 


C.N. Natural Portrait Gallery 



The Palm Civet 


The Palm Civet, or Paradoxure as it 
is sometimes called, is found in many 
parts of Asia. It is little larger than 
the cat of our homes, and has a 
coarse, dark coat which is sometimes 
striped. It is a wonderful climber, and 
lives chiefly in trees wjiere it seeks its 
prey, birds, reptiles, and small mam¬ 
mals, by night. It also feeds on vege¬ 
table substances. There are several 
species of Palm Civet, the common 
species being shown in our picture. 

Next Week’s Nature Calendar 
J'he songs of the blackbird, song- 

thrush, and whitethroat cease. 
The wren’s second broods are fledged. 
The reed bunting lays a second time. 
The large heath, dark green fritillary, 
and Chalkhill blue butterflies are 
seen on the wing. The burnished 
brass, dark arches, humming-bird 
hawk, goat, garden tiger, and V 
moths appear. The musk beetle 
is seen. Common hemp nettle, great 
willow herb, white poppy, eyebright, 
tutsan, blue funkia, great reed-mace, 
spear thistle, small teasel, arrow¬ 
head, com feverfew, and fool’s parsley 
are in blossom. 

Cross Word Puzzle 

'['here are 52 words or recognised 
abbreviations hidden in this 
puzzle. The clues are given below and 
the answers will appear next week. 



Reading Across. 1. Terror. 5. Raw 
vegetables. 10. Devoured. 11. Consequence. 
12. Industrious insect. 14. Breakfast 
dish. 10. French for of the . 17. You and 
me. 18. The First garden. 19. Accom¬ 
plished. 29. Forty days. 22. Opinions. 
24. Compass point. 26. A care. 27. Cries 
like a sheep. 30. Heavenly body. 33. 
Young man. 34. Rage. 30. Famous 
regiment (abbrev.). 37. An announcement 
(abbrev.). 38. Used in cricket. 33. Gnawed. 
40. Pure. 42. Relationship. 44. Ancient 
Highland foot-soldier. 45. Import. 

Reading Down. 1. To speak slowly. 
2. To-corrode. 3. Preposition. 4. Act. 
5. Marked with a symbol. 0,. Member of 
horse family. 7. Linnaean Society 
(abbrev.). ' 8. Examination; of , accounts. 
9. Achievements. 13. Born., 15. Obtain. 
18. Famous volcano. 10. A depression. 
21. Necessity.- 23. Bird’s home. 25. A 
hydrocarbon allied to marsh gas. 27. 
Dismal. 28. A long-handled dish.. 29. To 
place in position. 31. Skill. 32. A steward. 
35. Requests. 38. An edict. 39. Girl’s 
name.- 41. Symbol for th? late king. 4?. 
That is (abb ;■"'.)* 


Other Worlds Next Week 



Jn the morning 
the planets 
Mars and Jupiter 
may be seen in 
the South - East, 
and in the even¬ 
ing Saturn is in 
the South. The 
picture shows the 
Moon as it will appear looking South 
at 9 p.m. on July 20. 


Is Your Name Seward ? 


JpHis surname may have one of two 
origins. The word may be 
derived from sow-herd, the man who 
looked after the sows, and would 
indicate that this was the business 
in far-away days of an ancestor of the 
Sewards of today- Or it may be de¬ 
rived from the Christian name Siward, 
that of an Earl of Northumberland in 
the eleventh century who is one of the 
characters in Shakespeare’s Macbeth. 


An Optical Illusion 



Jn the picture will be seen what 
appears to be a short length of 
piping. At the first glance it seems 
that the view through the pipe is in 
one direction, perhaps toward the 
left. On looking again it will be seen 
that the figure appears to change so 
that the view through the pipe is in 
the opposite direction. 


How the Fuchsia Got Its Name 

'['he family of plants, shrubs, and 
small trees called fuchsias origin¬ 
ally came from South America. It 
received its name in 1703 , and was 
so called after Leonhard Fuchs, the 
founder of German botany, who was 
born in 1501. 

Things Just Patented 

We have no further information con¬ 
cerning the new patents illustrated here. 

Hangers for Shoes. Although shoes. 
n niiot being worn are usually 
I f kept on shelves or in .cup- 
boards, hanging them on a 
LJK/ wall has obvious advantages 
rr \ when the shoes are wet. 
f V/a flere is a sim P ! e hanging 
I W 3 device. It consists of a 
\ 11 • piece of wire which is Ioose- 
ly hinged to the wall and 
which is shaped so as-to support the 
shoe beneath the heel, as shown in 
the picture. 

A Cotton-Reel ‘ Holder. Here is a 
useful little holder for cotton-reels. It 
is a box-like arrange¬ 
ment adapted to 
hang on a wall, and 
it carries on a' re¬ 
movable spindle 
several cotton-reels, 
the cotton from each 
reel being led out of 
the box through a hole in front. A 
rubber-covered guide attached to the 
front of the box prevents the different 
cottons from becoming entangled one 
with another. 



Day and Night Chart 



Darkness, twilight, and daylight in 
the middle of next week. The day- 
'■ : light grows shorter each day. ■ 


1 


2 


3 


10 


11 


12 


Jacko is Unlucky 

J acko was very much in his grandfather’s bad books. He 
had played so many tricks on the old gentleman that it 
wasn’t surprising. 

“ I don’t know what young people are coming to nowadays,” 
said Grandpa testily. “ They certainly don’t show any respect 
for their elders.” 

" I’m sure Jacko doesn’t mean to annoy you, Grandpa,” said 
Mrs. Jacko, trying to keep the peace. “ He’s only thoughtless.” 

“ Thoughtless ! ” roared the old gentleman, suddenly spring¬ 
ing up from his chair. “ D’ye call this thoughtless ? " And he 
showed Mrs. Jacko a large prickly thistle which he had sat on. 

Of course, Jacko knew all about it. There was a loud guffaw 
from behind one of the curtains, which infuriated Grandpa 
still more. 

“ I’ll show that boy I’m not too old to use my stick ! ” he 
shouted, rushing across the room. 

But Jacko was too quick for him ; he made a dash for the 
door and outwitted the old gentleman very neatly. All the same, 
he did feel a bit ashamed of himself, and he made a resolve not 
to play any more tricks on Grandpa. Then he went out to do 
some important shopping. 

“ Now what shall I buy ? ” he asked himself, eyeing all the 
tempting things in the sweetshop window. “ I know ! Pepper¬ 
mint-rock ! ” And he went in and bought a big lump. 



“ Just you wait till I catch you ! ” 

But there was one thing that Jacko never seemed able to do, 
and that was to go straight home. He always dawdled on the 
way, or went off on some wild-goose chase or other. This time 
he went up a ladder. It was a long one leaning against a house ; 
and, as the painters had gone away for their lunch, he had a 
clear field. 

It didn’t occur to him that it was rude to look in somebody 
else’s windows ; and, as Jacko was very curious, he thoroughly 
enjoyed himself, although there was nothing particularly 
exciting to be seen inside the house. He was just coming down 
again when he heard voices below—voices he knew quite well. 

One was Mrs. Jacko’s. “ No, Grandpa,” she said firmly. “I 
will not walk under that ladder. They say it’s unlucky ! ” 


Df MERRYMAN 

And the Tramp Passed On 

Approaching a lonely cottage, the 
tramp knocked at the door. 

“ Have you any dinner for a hungry 
man ? ” he asked of the good lady. 

“ 1 have,” was her reply. “ And 
he’ll be home to eat it in five minutes’ 
time.” 


Watered 

“ JJOW much milk does that cow of 
yours give ? ” asked a visitor of 
old Hodge. 

“About eight quarts, mister,” replied 
Hodge. 

“ And how much of that do you 
sell ? ” 

“ About twelve quarts,” said Hodge 
innocently. 



[f we don’t want a sting on the nose 
Now the wasp season's come, I 
suppose, 

We must copy the plan 

Of this prudent old man 

Who has hidden his nose in a rose. 

Safety First 

While working on a tall building 
a man had the misfortune to 
fall off the scaffolding. His workmates 
were relieved to see that his fall was 
broken, however, by some telegraph 
wires, to which he dung tightly. 

“ Hold on 1 ” shouted voices from 
below. “ We will fetch some 
mattresses.” 

But before they returned with the 
mattresses the man let go and fell 
. rather heavily to the ground, happily 
without serious injury. 

“ Why did you leave go ? ” he was 
asked later. 

“ Because I thought the wire might 
break,” was his reply. 


“ Fiddlesticks ! ” replied Grandpa Jacko. “ I’m surprised at 
-your believing such a silly superstition, my dear. I’m going to 
walk under the ladder, anyway.” And under it he went. 

But suddenly he gave a shout. Jacko had forgotten all his 
good resolutions. He couldn’t resist dropping the lump of 
peppermint-rock with a thud on to the old gentleman’s head ! 

Grandpa Jacko was so surprised that he sat down on the 
pavement. Airs. Jacko hurried to the rescue. - 

“ Just see what’s happened! ” she exclaimed tearfully. 
“ I knew it was unlucky to walk under a ladder ! ” 

“ But not nearly so unlucky as to go up one," said Grandpa 
grim!}-, looking up at Jacko. “ Just you wait till I catch you, 
you young rascal! ” 

He was right; it was Jacko who was the unlucky one that day. 


A Very Odd Number 

\yFUE down a number between one 
hundred and'two hundred and 
halve it in such a way that the result 
will give two odd numbers. . 

v . Answer next week 

Do You Live at Ainiree ? 

gOME authorities think this is really 
An.treow, one tree, a reference 
to some bygone time when the dis¬ 
trict was noted as having a single 
tree as a landmark, but others believe 
the meaning of the name is Aene’s 
tree, a reference to some person named 
Aene who at one time lived in the dis¬ 
trict and gave his name to it. 


Ici On Parle Franjais ' 



Le garde-oendre Le baiser Un iceberg 


Mets les pieds sur le garde-cendre. 
Ninette donne.un baiser a sa soeur. 
L’iceberg est emporte vers le sud. 

Charade 

Tump into my first and you’ve my 
J second, 

What scores of my whole we swallowed 
unreckoned. Answer next week 


Head Work 

'[’he doctor spoke very gravely to 
his patient. 

“ You must give up all work with 
the head,” he said. 

“ Impossible, Doctor; it would be 
nly ruin.” 

“ Why ? Are you an author ? ” 

“ No, sir; I’m a hairdresser.” 

Ingratitude 

'THE stout old gentleman ran fast, 
A but the bull ran faster. How¬ 
ever, the man was just able to climb 
over the five-barred gate as the bull 
came thundering along. 

Gasping for breath, the old gentle¬ 
man turned on the bull. “ You 
wretch,” he shouted. “ And I’ve 
been a lifelong vegetarian ! ” 

ANSWERS TO LAST WEEK’S PUZZLES. 
What Word is This ? Cap-able 
Changeling 

Dark, dart, cart, carp, camp, lamp. 
A Word Diamond 
G 

ERE 

CRANE 

END 

E 

Creeping Things 

The objects were saw, nail, heart, 
link, leek, from which we make the 
words snail, snake, whelk. 

-Wanted by Holidaymakers. Fine weather. 
Beheaded Word. Thaw, haw, awe. 











































































































Flying in Persia—Air transport is making great head¬ 
way even in ancient lands like Persia. Here is a scene 
on the new aerodrome at Teheran. 


Fun of the Fair—The happy smiles of these children on a roundabout at 
Hampstead Heath bear witness to the fact that the Old English Fair 
retains its popularity in spite of the changing times we live in. 


Unwanted Treasures—Professor Flinders Petrie with 
boxes of treasures for which room cannot be found in 
the British Museum. See page 9. 
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FLYING IN PERSIA • UNWANTED TREASURES • RAISING A ROOF 

* 


The Riding Lesson—Here we see a school of young riders ready to set off with their instructor 
for a riding lesson in Rotten Row, London, where hundreds of horsemen may often be seen. 


Japan in England—These winsome little maids are not really from Japan : they are English 
girls who were giving a series of Japanese dances in aid of a children’s charity. 


Fox in Hospital—This baby fox, found at Potters Bar 
in a distressed condition, is now in an animal's hospital 
at Totteridge, Hertfordshire. 


Raising a Roof—An extra balcony being wanted in a kinema at Forest Gate, London, it was 
decided to raise the roof to make room for it. The roof was raised to the extent of sixteen 
feet, and here we see the remarkable work in progress. 


-3 Highest Road—Reaching a height of more than 9000 feet above sea-level, the famous 
zigzag road across the Stelvio Pass in Italy has just been opened for the'summer season. 
It is the highest carriage road in Europe, and was built a century ago by^the Austrians. 


In Full Sail—A barge is not usually a beautiful thing, 
but when in full sail out at sea it can look quite grace¬ 
ful, as we see in this picture taken off Southend. 
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